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TO THE EDITORS 


FROM A RETIRING COUNCIL MEMBER 


HIAVE been a member of the Council of the Association 

of the United States Army, which publishes the Compa 
Forces Journat, for over two years, and I am now resigning 
because of transfer away from Washington. During that 
period there has been much discussion of measures to im 
prove Compar Forces Journat, and considerable discussion 
on the desirability of merger of all Army combat associa 
tions, but in this whole time | have never heard of any 
move to force all of the armor people or all of the antiair 
craft people, or all ol the members ol any other service 
issociation, into the Association of the U. S. Army. I do, 
however, know for a fact that many junior officers of other 
arms would welcome complete unification. 

The fear of such highly desirable unification seems to 
exist chiefly in the minds of a few old-timers who remain 
very branch conscious. There is no fear of this unification 
on my own junior level. Most of my fellow officers would 
welcome the idea of one central combat association and 
JourNaAL with the backing and interest of the entire Army. 
[hey feel that such an association is needed for the common 
good. They have no preconceived ideas of branch partisan- 
ship. They know that the personal and professional prob 
lems of junior Army officers today exist regardless of branch 
insignia. 

Many of us junior officers are also tired of seeing disparag- 
ing articles which contain half-truths about our chosen 
profession. We know that the public gathers wrong views 
from these articles. And with such views they can't make 
correct decisions on the Army policies they control or in 
fluence. We need a united defender of our profession that 
presents our views and problems to the public. Our sister 
services each have journals that support the points of view 
of their services. 

Recently General Omar N. Bradley expressed a grave 
concern over the diminishing number of young men who 
accept the military as | career. Unjust criticism and faulty 
thinking by the young citizen himself probably have most 
to do with his decisions. They even get the idea that a mili 
tary career doesn't present any challenge. Everybody seems 
to know what's wrong with the Army. 

This was recently illustrated by the response a leading 
national magazine received to an article which dealt with 
the reasons why men don't fire their weapons in combat. 
This problem was first presented nearly ten years ago by 
General S. I,. A. Marshall in the pages of one of Com 
bar Forces Journav's predecessors, Infantry Journal. And 
through General Marshall's several articles the members of 
the Army became very aware of the problem. There is 
every indication that this awareness has resulted in a near 
solution being found by those doing the fighting in Korea. 
But Collier's received two pages of letters in response to the 
article, most of them offering solutions. What young man 


would want to enter a technical profession which has prob- 
lems that can be solved by the general public? No challenge 
is presented to him. 

The future is not all dark. The present crop of junior 
officers can be helped with both their military and personal 
problems by putting forth a strong united front. The Com 
bar Forces Journar makes the best focal point on which 
all branches could unite. It isn't purely a branch house 
organ. It is the Army's own. 

Our Journat has opened its pages to everyone. Recently 
at least three purely armor articles have appeared in its pages 
and as many AAA pieces. It makes every effort to present 
conflicting viewpoints on tactics and weapons. 


WAS elected to the Executive Council of the Association 

of the United States Army shortly after the old Infantry 
Association was merged with the Field Artillery Associa- 
tion. Preliminary to the merger both the Infantry and 
Field Artillery councils set up contracts through which their 
own individual interests would be protected. Soon after, 
at the time I joined the Executive Council, none of its mem 
bers thought any more in terms of these contracts. And in 
my two years and a half, | have seen how no one on the 
Council thinks in terms of a fellow member's branch. ‘I hey 
think only in terms of whether the idea then before the 
group is for the common good—the good of the United 
States Army. 

This idea also pervades the thinking of the editorial staff 
of Comsat Forces Journat. The idea is solid and un 
questioned. I venture that no artilleryman or infantryman 
will ever have to fall back on the formal merger contracts 
to protect the interests of any arm, including his own. Today 
the Council is composed of not only artillerymen and i 
fantrymen, but also officers from Armor, Chemical “ce 
Military Police Corps and the Corps of Engineers. 

I have many tankers and AA men as friends. Many of 
my fellow infantrymen have attended the schools of those 
arms. We do not jump at each other's throats. In combat 
I've been glad to have my friend, the tankers, at my side. 
And the antiaircraft artillery supported both of us with fire. 
At times we protected tanks from enemy attack, killing 
Chinese who could have knocked out the tanks. It was a 
two-way street. 

| would soon again like to have all soldiers of the combat 
arms at my side—in the ranks of our Army Association. But 
we should also have a lot more company. We should have 
all the medics, engineers, MPs, quartermasters, signalmen— 
all who make up the United States Army’s team. We should 
join together, just as we do in battle, to promote our com- 
mon cause—through The Association of the United States 
Army. 

Caprain WitiiaM M. Grascow, Jr. 
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* To the Editors... * 


“They Fought to Save Their Guns” 
To the Editors: 


“They Fought to Save Their Guns” in 
the May Comsat Forces Journa con- 
tains a serious inference regarding a con 
versation alleged to have taken place 
between Major John Fralish, Major Geof 
frey Lavell, Major Carl Kopischkie, and 
myself. Colonel Marshall's article states: 
“To these three [O’Donnell, Lavell and 
Kopischkie}, Fralish put a direct question: 
‘Shall we set everything in the column 
bumper-to-bumper, pour gasoline over all, 
torch it and go out fighting afoot, or shall 
we fight in place on a defensive perimeter?’ 
Both battalion commanders [O'Donnell 
and Lavell] shrugged off the question. No 
one would take responsibility for decision. 
The conversation died.” 

From the above quotation it appears 
that I, as senior officer present, refused the 
responsibility devolving upon me at that 
time. This I desire to most emphatically 
deny. By inference, the other two ofhcers 
were also derelict in their duty, by also 
refusing to act when I, as alleged, failed 
to do so. Major Lavell is MIA, and Major 
Kopischkie is a POW. I, therefore, must 
speak for all of us. 

I have no recollection of any such ques 
tion from Major Fralish, as quoted, or in 
any other form. The facts pertinent to this 
particular point are as follows: When the 
head of the 38th FA Battalion column 
was stopped by the tail of the 503d FA 
Battalion column, I walked forward to de 
termine the cause of the hold-up. Before 
I reached the head of my battalion column, 
enemy fire from small arms and mortars 
hit one of the firing batteries. The battery 
returned the fire and temporarily silenced 
the enemy. From my existing knowledge 
of the situation I realized that I was faced 
with the decision of destroying our how 
itzers and fighting out on foot, or attempt 
ing to continue farther south on the road. 
The essential element of information lack 
ing was “How effectively was the road 
ahead blocked?” In such a crucial decision 
I felt that first-hand knowled.e was es 
sential. 

Accordingly, I instructed Major Ko 
pischkie, as executive officer, to assemble 
the battalion in a defensive area, and to 
be prepared for either decision. I then 
walked forward and found Major Lavell 
and Major Fralish at the tail of the 503d 
column. I asked them to report. on the 
extent of the physical block on the road 
ahead, and was informed that the 503d 
column had been hard hit but that they 
did not know whether it was possible to 
get our trucks and howitzers past the 
damaged vehicles. Without delay I con 
tinued to walk forward with the inten 
tion of personally determining the effec 
tiveness of the block. As related by Major 
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Fralish I was then fired upon and seriously 
wounded. Believing me dead, Fralish and 
Lavell returned to the rear of the 503d 
column and informed the 38th ofhcers of 
my death. From accounts I have since re- 
ceived, Major Kopischkie then decided to 
destroy the matériel and to fight out on 
foot. 

There are other errors of fact in the 
present article, as also in the article “Road 
block,” by Major Fralish, which appeared 
in the January 1953 Comsat Forces 
JournaL. These I will ignore as I do not 
feel that this is the place to debate. As to 
the foregoing, I had the responsibility un- 
til my wounds and abandonment rendered 
me unable to communicate with my com- 
mand. 

I would like to interject one additional 
point. Colonel Miarshall’s article is ar- 
ranged from his book, The River and the 
Gauntlet. In your advertisement of this 
book you state that his work is based on 
exhaustive interviews with the participants 
in the action. Here, in the matter of a 
most serious nature, failure to accept re- 
sponsibility, a statement appears based 
apparently on the testimony of only one 
or two available participants. I have been 
available for interview since 18 December 
1950, but to date have never been queried 
by anyone on any aspect of the action of 
the night of 30 November 1950. 

I will appreciate action by you to cor- 
rect the inference of the statement quoted. 

Lr. Cor, Rosert J. O’Donnevy 
511 Second St. 
Coronado, Cal. 
@ The following is Colonel Marshall’s 
reply to Colonel O'Donnell: 

“Dear Colonel O'Donnell: 

“I only today returned from Korea. 
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Otherwise I would have answered your 
letter before this as it was certainly due 
a prompt reply. 

“The interviewing of Major Fralish 
was done at Hq Divarty as was that of 
other artillery officers. Colonel Good- 
rich was present. To put together the 
various parts of the Gauntlet narrative, 
I dealt with 256 tactical groups, besides 
various staff groups and commanders. 
I did not see you because you had been 
evacuated. It wasn’t possible for me to 
see every person in the Division or 
every person who had become a casu- 
alty. But I did my utmost to get every- 
thing that was obtainable. 

“In your letter to the JouRNAL, you 
wrote, “The essential element of infor- 
mation lacking was “How effectively 
was the road ahead blocked?” In such 
a crucial decision I felt that first-hand 
knowledge was essential.’ 

“That is a perfectly accurate state- 
ment of the situation and the problem 
as I got it from all others and I think 
the description of the physical condition 
of the road shows that such a question 
must have been uppermost in the mind 
of every commander who was thinking 
of his troops. 

“All that Major Fralish said, all 
that he could have implied, is that he 
was pressing for an answer to a ques- 
tion concerning which he could not see 
the answer, nor could any other man, 
up to the time when the wounding of 
yourself forced an attempt out of sheer 
desperation. 

“The temporary postponement of 
decision is not a failure of command 
responsibility in an utterly obscure sit- 
uation. I refer to the parallel at Bas- 
togne where Colonel Julian Ewell 
pressed for orders and the two higher 
commanders hesitated to give them at 
the moment because both the friendly 
and enemy situations were unknown. 

“Your failure to recall any conver- 
sation with Fralish is not a decisive 
point. Such happenings are common- 
place under the pressures of battle. In 
the situation south of Kunuri, there 
are at least four other examples of the 
same thing occurring to commanders 
where other witnesses were able to at- 
test that the conversation took place. 

“You have asked action by the 
JourNaL to correct any false impres- 
sion of your soldierly conduct which 
might be implied in the report. F 
my part, | would commit myself to su 
an undertaking unreservedly. Every- 
one I spoke with attested your out- 
standing courage and competence. The 
men of your Battalion who were with 
you when you were brought wounded 
through the block spoke in admiration 
of your gallantry and of how your ex- 
ample had lifted them. 

“In concluding, however, I think it 
throws further light on the difficulties 
of the situation to point out that by 
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Major Fralish’s own account (and he 
spoke always in admiration of you) the 
question as he phrased it had to be 
unanswerable at the moment: ‘Shall we 
set everything in the column bumper 
to-bumper, pour gasoline over all, torch 
it and go out fighting afoot, or shall 
we fight in place on a defensive perim 
eter?’ These were equally hard and 
desperate options but they did not em 
brace the ultimate, accepted alterna 
tive—the attempt to bump on out with 
such fighting vehicles as could still be 
put on the road from the AA element. 

“More than 
might have come out had there been a 
decision at that moment in the terms 
of his question. What I 
taken verbatim from 
the time. But the recital of the re 
mainder of the story makes transparent 
that a further reckoning had to be 
taken, since it was the further reckon 
ing which helped part of the column. 

“Il had hoped to do something that 


was doubtless saved 


wrote was 
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would give the public a better grasp of 
the tremendous heroism of the Divi 
sion. However worthy that object might 
be, it would be vitiated if by omission 
I have done less than justice to one of 
its ablest officers. The task was a 
wearying one and I felt many times 
that I would have to give it up. Its 
satisfactions are for the moment gone 
because of the concern I have given 
you. 

“A copy of this letter is going to 
the Journac: I trust that they will 
print it. Meanwhile, I would like to 
hear from you and to know that I have 
your good will as you will ever have 
mine, along with my abiding respect. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“S. L. A. MARSHALL” 
Detroit, Mich. 
i June 1953 


The editors of the JounNaL join with 
Colonel Marshall in his expression of 
respect for Colonel O'Donnell. 


The Engineers Were There 


lo the Editors: 


Your comments concerning Colonel 
Marshall and the article “They Fought to 
Save Their Guns” in the May issue sug- 
that the article is factual and not 
just a personal opinion of what might 
have occurred. ‘Therefore I would feel 
remiss to point out a fallacy and omis 
sion in the first paragraphs of the article. 

Colonel Marshall states that some of 
the artillery columns for the lack of road 
had not yet formed in the road 
march, also that the artillery became the 
2d Division’s rear guard. But actually the 
2d Engineer Combat Battalion, less only 
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its personnel section and bridge platoon, 
were behind the artillery units. A portion 
of the engineer battalion was in column 
behind the artillery pieces at the time the 
column was completely blocked. 

It should also be pointed out quite 
clearly that in the division’s plan for 
withdrawal a complete RCT, which rep 
resented a large portion of the fighting 
potential the muster at 
that time, was left to form the rear guard 
of the division. Admittedly, as the tactical 
situation developed, the rear guard RCT 
was forced to make their withdrawal 
along a different route than that pursued 
by the other elements of the 2d Division. 


division could 


The engineer battalion was deployed 
on the hills surrounding the division CP 
and artillery positions until the column 
had progressed to that point where the 
engineers were withdrawn to load onto 
their own vehicles to follow the preceding 
artillery battalions. Colonel Marshall's 
story is based on facts as seen from certain 
individuals’ eyes; however, mention should 
be made of those engineers who stayed on 
the hills and formed the actual rear guard 
of the withdrawing division. 

Mayor Lawrence B. Farnum 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Infantry & Doughboys 
To the Editors: 

From time to time I have run across 
Comsat Forces and each time I have 
read it with great interest. 

| am one of those soldiers who lives on 
his reminiscences and dreams of a dis- 
tinguished future, but who hates the fate 
that brings him invariably to the rut of 
banal jobs. Nothing is more aggravating 
to me than routines and the petty duties 
that become tragedies to garrisoned sol- 
diers. 

I was a squad leader for the better part 
of a year, both in training and in combat, 
and later a scout for intelligence, ending 
it all by being an interpreter with the 
Turks on Heartbreak Ridge. So I have 
been able to feel, the way infantry soldiers 
feel. 

Much has been said and written about 
the lack of unit pride of infantrymen. It 
seems to have been thought quite serious 
for marks of distinction have been added 
to the infantryman’s uniform. I even hear 
talk of adopting an altogether different 
uniform. 

But the problem is only a garrison one. 
In combat the infantry only wants to 
fight. 

I think the question goes deeper than 
uniforms and trappings. 

The infantry is an age-old institution 
which expects big battles and rugged and 
weary days. In the minds of civilians the 
infantry is a rampant mass, steadily, clum- 
sily moving over the fields of battle, help- 
less and the target of all weapons. 

Around the infantry but based upon. it, 
are the more conspicuous units: the -dash- 
ing cavalry, the technical artillery, the 
imposing armor, But the infantry remains 
the same old rampant mass, while all these 
arms overshadow it by their technical im- 
provements, their new achievements. To 
the people, the infantry becomes outdated, 
and because of its lack of scientific tech- 
nicalities, its components are looked upon 
as people of lower intelligence. How 
could anyone be proud to be an infantry- 
man? 

But should we not find the same signs 
of disspirit in other armies of the West- 
ern World? It would seem so. But the 
British infantry has high morale. 

The reason lies in organization. Each 
British soldier, in peacetime belongs to a 
regiment. Each regiment has a personality 
which its history gives it, a_ tradition 
brought down by the old ones in the outfit. 
And everyone knows the history of that 
regiment all through the country. 

This unit pride or esprit de corps is not 
limited to foreign troops. I am proud to 
have been in the 14th Infantry, to have 
been in the Talented Dragons—the 2d 
Battalion, named after Colonel Talent. 
Its veterans are proud of their unit and 
its record. But it is wasted pride, for they 
seldom go back to it in any great number, 
and never again find the “personality” 
they left. The regiments do not live be- 
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cause no one brings them to life. 

Furthermore, how many civilians know 
anything about the 2d Infantry or the 
5th RCT? Few. But all know about the 
Marine Corps and its glorious deeds. In 
Korea, the Marines are the Marines to the 
public, but the 3d or 7th, or 25th Divisions 
are United Nations troops. A film about 
Korea is about Marines in Korea, not the 
27th Infantry or the Sth RCT. 

People are surprised that the infantry 
does not try to be a sharp outfit, that the 
infantryman is disgusted with his lot and 
does not care to make a good appearance. 
Why should he try and care when no one 
else does? 

I realize that with the rotation of men 
from one theater to another and with the 
drafting of men for two years, we have a 
nearly continuous change of men in each 
unit. But the Regular Army men are 
still in number. Once a soldier gets in an 
outfit, he should stay in it. However, a 
man who does not like a unit is a morale 
destroyer just as a man who does not like 
a job is not qualified for it. But most men 
like a good unit, an effective, sharp unit, 
and a unit with a reputation. 

My heart is set on the infantry. To me 
it is the heart of the armed forces. Whether 
it be a squad attacking or an army, the 
basic fundamental principles are the same 
and no man is greater or a better tactician 
than a good infantry leader. 

Thank you for publishing such an 
excellent magazine. 

Cpr. Patrick M. pe SERCEY 
7th Trans Truck Co. 
APO 46, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editors 


There has been discussion from time to 
time concerning the origin of the word 
“doughboy.” I have been told that it dates 
back to the Indian Mutiny, though I have 
not been able to verify this. I have found 
the word in connection with the Peninsular 
Campaign of 1862, used without comment 
or explanation, which suggests that it was 
well established then. However, just re 
cently I have come across it in a still earlier 
Peninsular Campaign. The following is 
from The Letters of Private Wheeler 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1952). 
~ Near Vittoria, Spain, June 19, 1813, 
Private Wheeler wrote: 

“In the valley where we are halted there 
is a good stream and several watermills. We 
have a chance to grind our corn, my com 
rade is just come from one of the mills with 
his haversack full of four and. . . I shall 
close my letter and assist Jack in making 
some dough boys.” 

This suggests strongly that the term was 
originally applied to a typical infantry field 
ration, rather than to the mixture of sweat 
and dust of other theories. 

Bruce LANCASTER 
67 Grover St. 


Beverly, Mass 
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Chase Assault Transports, keeping 
pace with the furious tempo of 
modern warfare, can deliver troops 
and equipment directly to forward 
combat areas by landing—can rush 
casualties from front lines to rear 
area hospitals. 


Yemonstrations of this technique 
which were conducted last summer, 


emphasized Avitruc superiority 


No other aircraft can match their 
performance — no other planes can 
fill this vital role. 


Chase Assault Transports are the 
answer to speedy delivery of troops 
or equipment and the fast evacuation 
of wounded troops to areas of safety. 





core Settled... 


Set. Ronald E. Rosser, OS. Army 


ir Medal of Honor 


W, EN HIS BROTHER was killed in 
Korea, Sergeant Rosser re-enlisted. Sev- 
eral months later he, too, was in Korea 

pinned down on a hill near Pongil-li by 
surprise Red fire. He saw it cutting up 
the platoon, Suddenly he jumped to his 
feet, charged a Red bunker and cleaned 
it out. In a trench he dispatched five 
more enemies. Twice, under heavy fire, 
he returned for more ammunition. then 
renewed his attack. His furious one-man 
fight ended with 13 enemy dead, the 
American platoon saved, and a score set- 


tled for Sergeant Ronald Rosser, 


“When a man gets back from Korea,” 
says Sergeant Rosser, “it does him good 


to see people investing in our countrys 


Bonds. Sure, Bonds are a practical way 


to save, | know. But they also help build 
production power —to equip and protect 
men overseas, And that’s proof that 
people like you really care.” 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved $33.67, $37.50 pavs $67.34. And so on. 
Series E Bonds start paying interest after Today, start investing in U.S. Series E 
6 months. And average 3 Interest, com Defense Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
pounded semiannually when held to ma ings | tw » member, & million 
turitv' Also ly ring BE Sends auto fellow Americans fied it a wonderfully 
matically go on earning—at the new rate— easy way to save, Or ask your banker about 


for 10 more years, $18.75 can pay back the convenient Bond-A-Month Plan, 


pay for this advertisement, It is donated by this publica- 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 


® Kipling somewhere wrote that dough 
boys were dumplings made of flour. And 
Colonel Colby’s Army Talk has this to say: 

“... In the British Navy for many years 
it was used to describe a sort of dumpling. 
But the question is how this got transferred 
ashore as a label for foot soldiers. It is 
said that the buttons on their uniforms 
looked like these ‘doughnuts’ or ‘dumplings’ 
and so were called doughboys, and the 
wearers also doughboys after them. Custer 
in 1867, a cavalryman, declared himself 
‘not a doughboy.’ It is also said that 
Craufurd’s Light Division in the Penin- 
sular War, famous for its marching quali- 
ties, once ground its own wheat into flour 
so much that they christened the place 
‘Doughboy Hill’ and themselves ‘Dough- 
boys’ and the title stuck. It is also said to 
come from the word ‘dobe’ to indicate a cer- 
tain kind of mud, used to build huts in the 
West and also difficult to march in, and to 
have grown up as change from an Infantry 
nickname of longer tradition ‘mud crushers’ 
in places where the mud they crushed when 
they marched was ‘dobe’ mud. It is further 
said that infantrymen who used to clean 
their white trimmings with a white pipe 
clay found that the rain made the pipe 
clay run and look like dough, and hence 
the epithet ‘doughboys.’ An old officer 
whose service began in the 1870s says that 
although he often heard the term ‘mud 
crushers’ used in those days, he never heard 
‘doughboy’ until very recent times. . . . 
Certain it is that the term was widely 
popularized without derision, even proud 
ly, and is in general use among all in 
fantrymen.” 


Journals for Korean Army 
To the Editors: 

Since receiving your letter of 2 March 
regarding the Comsat Forces JourNAL 
and the Association of the United States 
Army, I have been thinking of various 
ways in which I might be of some assist- 
ance to the Association and the JourRNAL 
and the principles for which they stand. 

I recently returned from a trip to Korea 
and have the idea that the members of 
the Association of the U. S. Army and 
the readers of the JourNAL might wish to 
help the Korean Army. I found that Army 
an active, vital force and a splendid ally 
of the United States. I shall not comment 
further on the quality of its soldiers or 
what they have done so superbly to carry 
their share of the burden in the Far East, 
but I shall come straight to the point. 

As you know, the Korean Army has 
patterned itself to a great extent after our 
system. It has service schools just as we 
do and, in so far as possible, the schools 
are conducted according to policies and 
along the lines on which ours are con 
ducted. During my long service as an 
engineer officer of our Army, I collected 
and had bound into volumes The Mili 
tary Engineer. Upon learning that the 
Engineer School in Korea had no bound 
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set of The Military Engineer, 1 could 
think of no better use for my set than to 
turn it over to the Korean Engineer 
School. 

And now I have gone a step farther. I 
feel that the Engineer School in Korea 
should have a current journal that will 
give it a broad coverage of all military 
subjects of interest to our Army. The 
Korean Engineer School does not now 
have a_ subscription to the Comsat 
Forces Journar. I believe it is most 
desirable that there be a copy of the 
Journat in that library and I am there- 
fore sending in a two-year subscription 
for the JourNat to be sent to the Com- 
mandant, Army Engineer School, Repub- 
lic of Korea, through the Chief of Staff, 
Korean Army, Republic of Korea, Taegu, 
Korea. 

I am sure all of us realize that, with so 
many Korean officers learning English, one 
copy of Comsat Forces Journav will 
not be sufficient for the School, so per- 
haps some other subscriber who may read 
this letter may want to pay for a sub- 
scription for one of the service schools in 
Korea. Because the Journat will readily 
know which service schools in Korea have 
subscriptions to the Journat, I am sure 
a better coverage of the Korean Army 
could be made if anyone who desires to 
be of assistance would send $5.00 or 
multiples of $5.00 to the editor and he 
could see that the JourNnats were distrib- 
uted to each of the schools with additional 
copies in proportion to the strength of 
the schools. 

Thus we can assist the Korean Army by 
making a small contribution and at the 
same time help the Association of the 
United States Army by increasing the 
circulation of the Compat Forces Jour- 
NAL. I, personally, have made my con- 
tribution and I hope the idea will impress 
others as worthwhile and that your Jour- 
NAL may be able to assist in this good 
cause. 

Lr. Gen. Dante Noce 
The Inspector General 
Washington, D. C. 


Maintenance 
To the Editors: 

As an artilleryman whose experience 
has spread the gap between 75mm horse 
drawn guns to 8-inch self-propelled how- 
itzers and who has spent enough time 
handling vehicle maintenance to rate flam- 
ing bombs instead of crossed cannons as 
collar ornaments, I was much interested 
in Lieutenant David H. Gilbert's letter in 
the May issue of the Journar. I don’t 
believe he fuily understands the prob- 
lems of the battalion maintenance officer 
in regard to expedients to “keep ’em roll- 
ing,” especially in non-divisional, separate 
battalions. He has to pull rabbits out of a 
hat to satisfy a rightly demanding battal- 
ion commander, and alibis as to lack of 
parts get nowhere. Ordnance is usually 
better equipped as to tools, I grant, but I 
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will not agree as to skill and experience. 
Just change corps, for example, and see 
what happens. Your new supporting ord- 
nance may have neither the skill nor ex- 
perience that your own maintenance sec 
tion has. In tactical situations, deadlined 
trucks or prime movers, regardless of cause, 
are of no value to their using service. 
May. Freperick W. Beckert, Jr. 
216 Montclair Avenue 
West View 
Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 


“Buddy” System 
To the Editors: 

An article on the training of Rangers, 
which appeared in one of the many valu- 
able military publications which come 
our way as the editorial staff of The Brit- 
ish Army Journal, contained a short ac- 
count of what was termed “buddy train- 
ing.” I was much struck by the method 
of training described and it would be 
interesting to know what was the origin 
of the method in the United States. 

On this side of the Atlantic a light in- 
fantryman immediately pointed out that 
Sir John Moore who was killed at Corunna 
in the Peninsular War used a somewhat 
similar method of training at Shorncliffe. 
It was then termed “comrade training.” 
We find that in fact it may not have been 
Moore who first suggested “comrades,” as 
will be seen from the following extract 


from Colonel Manningham’s “Regulations 
for the Rifle Corps” which was produced 
in 1800: 

“Having formed his company . . . he 
{the Captain] will then arrange comrades. 
Every Corporal, Private and Bugler, will 
select a comrade of the rank differing 
from his own, i.e. front and rear rank, 
and is never to change him without the 
permission of his Captain. Comrades are 
always to have the same berth in quarters; 
and that they may be as little separated 
as possible, in either barracks or the field, 
will form the same file on parade, and go 
on the same duties with arms, when it is 
with baggage also.” 

There is no doubt however that Sir 
John Moore, of whom Napoleon said, 
“Moore is the only General now fit to 
contend with me: I shal! advance against 
him in person!” and whom the British 
Army regards as one of the greatest of 
trainers and leaders in the field, appreciated 
the value of “buddy training” and made 
full use of it. 

Lr. Cor. R. C. Hurr 
The War Ofhce 
London, S.W. 1, England. 
@ There was a voluntary and widespread 
use of the system in the AEF of the first 
World War and U.S. use of it may have 
started there. We appreciate Colonel 
Hutt’s comments and enlightening bit of 
historical lore. 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


FOR THE RECORD: THE 280 GUN FIRES AN 
ATOMIC PROJECTILE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The now familiar, but always foreboding, mushroom cloud begins to form after 
the explosion of the first atomic projectile fired from a gun. The cover photo- 
graph shows the completed mushroom in all its awesome glory. 


The Place: The Atomic Energy Com 
mission's Proving Grounds on French- 
man Flats, north of Las Vegas, Nevada. 

The Time: Early on the morning of 
25 May 1953. 

The Weapon: The 280mm gun, the 
world’s largest artillery piece, weighing 
some 85 tons and having a range of 20 
or more miles. 

The Outfit: Battery A, 867th Field 
Artillery Battalion, commanded by Cap 
tain Richard A. Erickson. The 867th, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
George T’. Stump, is a battalion assigned 
to the 52d Field Artillery Group, com 
manded by Colonel DeVere P. Arm- 
strong. 

What Happened: A nine-man gun 
crew under the direction of Captain 
Erickson first fired several ranging 
rounds of conventional shells from the 
gun. Then it loaded the shell armed 
with an atomic warhead and retired to 
nearby foxholes. Some twenty seconds 
later technicians set off the shell by 
remote control. 

Propelled by conventional explosives 
the shell screamed through the air some 
seven miles of distance and some 500 
feet of height when the time fuze caused 
the fission of the materials in the war- 
head and the resulting atomic explosion. 

Credit Lines: Many men, in uniform 
and out, whose names are unknown, 
deserve credit for the imagination and 
the resourcefulness they used in push 


ing the 280 gun through to completion. 


Not the least of those whose names are 
known is General J. Lawton Collins, 
the Army Chief of Staff. General Col 
lins was present when the first shot was 
fired and after his return to Washing 
ton he wrote letters of appreciation to 
these officers for their work in making 
the first atomic shoot a success. 

To Major General E. L. Ford, Chief 
of Ordnance, for the work of the Ord 
nance Corps and the close relationship 
it developed between industry and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

To Major General Arthur McK. 
Harper, Commanding General, The 
Artillery School, for the “great contri- 
butions of the Artillery School in this 
history-making event.” In this letter 
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Collins mentioned by name 
these officers from The Artillery School: 
Colonel Berton E. Spivy, Jr., Major 
R. G. Marriott, Major Joseph B. Dunn, 
and Major W. K. White of the Marine 


Corps. 


General 


To Colonel Spivy himself; to Gen- 
eral Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant, U. S. Marine Corps, in 
appreciation of the work of Major 
White; Colonel Armstrong, 
Lieutenant Colonel Stump, and Cap 
tain Erickson. 

Who Saw It: Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson, Secretary of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens, Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman-designate of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Collins, 
100 members of Congress, Atomic En 
ergy ofhcials and 2,500 soldiers, sailors, 


airmen and marines. 


and to 


What it Means: perhaps the most sig- 
nificant immediate outcome of the test 
was the 


of the 


announcement later in the week 
that the 280 
guns are to be sent to I urope to bulwark 


the NATO forces. 


Che movement of the gun from the 


test several of 


testing stage into tactical use increases 
the Army's fire power enormously. It 
also poses the problem of adjusting tac 
tics 


and methods to 


added fire 
power. Adjustments will be Army-wide 


this 


from the front-line infantry and armor 
back through the close support arms 
and the logistical services. 

Significantly no arm or service has 
been rendered useless by the new artil 
lery. The “absolute weapon” of 1945 
46, as powerful and foreboding as ever, 


had become a manageable weapon in 
1953. 


THE NEW DEFENSE TEAM PUTS ITS NEW 
HARNESS TO ITS FIRST BIG TEST 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER'S reor 

ganization of the Department of De 
fense will give the Secretary of Defense 
far more power than he has yet had and 
also gives him six more assistant secre 
for a total of 11) to wield it. It 
also gives him a Chairman of the Joint 


taries 


Chiefs of Staff who will have greater 
say-so about the personnel and activities 
of the Joint Staff, and also far greater 
influence on the three services than the 
Chairman has heretofore had. The JCS 
itself remains an advisory group with its 
members (other than the Chairman ) no 
longer jointly directing the activities of 
the Joint Staff or issuing directives. 
This concentration of power in the 
hands of the Secretary of Defense fol 
lows the trend that began in 1947 and 
proceeded through the reorganization of 
1949. The first unification law depended 
strongly on “cooperation” and “coordina 
tion.” Mr. Forrestal, the first Secretary 
of Defense, had a small office with three 


“special assistants.” An early opponent 


of the principle of unification, Mr. For 
y, but 
years had passed he conceded that uni 


restal moved slowly, before two 
fication could not work unless the Secre 
tary had more power and more assistants. 
Che reorganization of 1949 partly pro 
vided for this, establishing the offices 
of Deputy Secretary and Chairman of 
the JCS. 

Thus power has gravitated to the 
top, where the responsibility has always 
been. The trend is a lesson in the futili 
ty and inefficiency of halfway methods. 

There have been cries from Capitol 


Hill and from David Lawrence (who 
has fought unification from the very be 
ginning) and former Air Secretary Fin 
letter that the President's reorganization 
plan will “Prussianize” the Department. 
These alarmists cry that the Chairman 
of the JCS is becoming a Chief of Staff 
of the Armed Services. There is this to 
be said for their view: the Secretary of 
Defense under the reorganization can, 
if he wishes, delegate enough power to 
the Chairman of the JCS to indeed make 
him a Chief of Staff in all but name. 
sut the cry of “Prussianism” is a smear 
word and therefore false; it reveals most 
of all that the critics don’t know much 
about the Prussian system. In its classic 
Staff was 
independent of the War Minister and re 


form the Prussian General 
sponsible only to the German Emperor. 
But General Eisenhower's reorganization 
puts the power in the hands of the 
war minister—the Secretary of Defense 

who, though he delegates it to the 
Chairman of the JCS, is still responsible 
under the law. And the Chairman with 
all his increased stature remains sub 
ordinate to the Secretary of Defense and 
to the President through the Secretary. 

Civilian control is thus assured, al 
though it can be lost through default. 
Mr. Robert Lovett’s experience is re 
In his letter of recom 
Mr. 


before he left office, the former Secre 


warding here. 
mendations to Truman, written 
tary of Defense time after time described 
how this or that agency or department 
in the military establishment had raised 


Continued on page 38 


A practice shoot with a non-atomic shell on Frenchman Flats. The projectile (in circle) is shown in flight. This photo 
was made several days before the first atomic projectile was fired. 





HERBERT ROSINSKI 


As the story of the Red Army's 
slaughter in Eastern Germany of 
1945 has gradually come to be 
known, the reaction of some has 
been to brush it aside as a suitable 
revenge upon Germany for her own 
cold and systematic mass murders 
of millions. Certainly, there can 
never be an excuse for these ruth- 
less actions. But the world should 
likewise face the facts of the equal 
and greater capacity of the Red 
Army for unleashed and complete- 
ly stupid savagery. In the onslaught 
Dr. Rosinski discusses, the Soviet 
soldiers brought death and serious 
harm to actually millions of civil- 
ians. By wanton, useless destruc- 
tion, they did enormous damage to 
property throughout the vast area 
which they overran. Genghis Khan 
would not have wrought such dev- 
astation in a lifetime. 


T° the peoples of the West the war 
in the East, on the Russian front, 
has to this day remained largely 
unknown. We know something of 
its broadest outlines, its dramatic turn 
ing points before Moscow and Stalin 
grad. But of a conflict so vast we 
should know much more—the peo 
ples who waged and suffered it, the 





Hersert Rosinsxt is the author of The 
German Army and other books and 
articles on military subjects. Before 
1936, when he became a refugee 
from Hitler’s Germany, he did im- 
portant research work for the German 
naval ministry and other official 
bodies. He is now a U.S. citizen and 
is employed by the United Nations 
in New York. 
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terrain over which it raged, the merciless 
fierceness of enemy and climate, and the 
great devastation. 

The fury of that final Red assault, 
with pillage and destruction of life like 
nothing else the world has seen, almost 
annihilated its own record, smashing 
organized recollection and scattering the 
survivors. Only gradually has the story 
come to light, and only recently has a 
young German historian, Juergen Thor- 
wald, made the first bold attempt to re- 
construct it. To his books, It Began at 
the Wesel and The End at the Elbe, 
published in Germany, the following ac- 
count is indebted; also, in lesser part to 
General Heinz Guderian’s Memoirs of a 
Soldier, and other sources. [The two 
Thorwald books have been combined 
and published in a somewhat condensed 
form in the United States as Social 
Order and the Risks of War, by Juergen 
Thorwald, George W. Stewart, Publish- 
er, Inc., New York, 1951. Guderian’s 
work is Errinerungen eines Soldaten, 
Heidelberg, 1951.—Tue Eprrors.] 


T the beginning of 1945 the German 

Eastern Front still stood on the lines 
where, the previous autumn, it had 
brought the Russian drives to a stand- 
still. Here were over three-fifths of the 
German forces. The smaller part under 
General Friesner and Field Marshal 
Weichs was south of the Carpathians, 
trying, with the Hungarian remnants, to 
stem the Red drive on Budapest and 
western Hungary because of the oil wells 
there, the last ones Hitler had. The great- 
er bulk of the armies, some eighty divi- 


sions, was strung out thinly from the 
northern slopes of the Carpathians, along 
the Vistula and Narev, to the eastern 
border of East Prussia, thence along the 
Niemen to the Baltic. By utmost effort 
Guderian, now commanding the Eastern 
Front as acting Chief of the General 
Staff, had pulled twelve armored and 
motorized divisions out of the front line 
and brought them up to an average of 
eighty tanks—a reserve far too small, but 
Hitler would give him no more. 

Hitler's always difficult personality 
had undergone a terrifying deterioration 
since the attempt on his life. His wounds 
had healed, but the old, slow paralysis 
of his left side had grown much worse. 
His left foot dragged, his left hand trem- 
bled so that he had to control it with 
his right hand. His stoop was worse and 
he would fall into his chair as if bereft 
of all energy. He had suddenly grown 
old. His past stubbornness now became 
sheer senile obstinacy, his toughness de- 
liberate cruelty. And he no longer be- 
lieved any man. The self-control which 
had given those around him the feeling 
he would finally master his fate now 
broke down. His language grew still 
coarser. Conferences degenerated into 
hopeless, exhausting struggles to make 
him listen to any reason. 

The whole of his distrust was concen- 
trated against his officers whom he sus- 
pected of cowardice if not of treason, and 
whom he had come to hate with an in 
tensity to which he gave free vent. In 
the midst of the great Russian break- 
through a message from the commandant 
of Warsaw, long by-passed and now of 


The ancient city of Kénigsberg on the Baltic and Breslau on the Oder caught 
the full fury of the Red tide. This is Kénigsberg’s harbor and stock exchange. 
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The Red Flood rolls into Breslau on 
steel tracks carrying 152mm guns. 


no strategic significance, that he in- 
tended to break out toward the German 
lines, led to the abrupt arrest of three 
key officers of the General Staff who had 
merely handled the message in the 
course of their duties. Guderian had to 
submit to hours and hours of searching 
questioning at the hands of Himmler’s 
most fanatical agents and reconstitute 
his working staff at the height of the 
strategic crisis. 


HE conflict was made worse by the 

provincial Nazi heads, the Gauleiters. 
In the autumn Hitler had entrusted 
them, and not the military district com 
manders, with organizing the defenses 
and mobilizing the remaining man 
power in a levee en masse, the Volks 
sturm. Most of the Gauleiters seized this 
opportunity to enhance their own power 
and often refused to accept military ad 
vice. Both in East Prussia and Silesia, 
the fortifications built by tremendous ef 
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fort of the whole population were well 
nigh worthless. The jurisdiction of the 
Gauleiters extended right up to the com 
bat zone, In some places the heavy bat 
teries actually stood on Gauleiters’ terri 
tory. 

Then Hitler had taken most of 
the newly made 


also, 
units and reserve and 
thrown them into his desperate effort 
in the West. He promised Guderian re 
that 


completed. But he clung to the Ardennes 


inforcements once operation was 
offensive long after its failure was clear. 
And even the finally 


released he used, not to strengthen the 


four divisions he 


main northern front, but Hungary where 
they were promptly wasted, 
Nor Hitler 


twenty-six divisions of 


home the 
Army Group 
North, cut off in the northernmost tip 


Hitler 


kept on denying that the Russians had 


would bring 


of Courland and useless there 


the strength left for a general offensive, 
that 
tying up vastly superior enemy units, 
would’ them for a 
deep thrust into the Russian flank 


but insisted these divisions were 


and that he need 
soon as he could return to the offensive. 
Even the suggestion of preparing a sec 
twenty miles behind 
the front, on which the troops could ef 
fect an elastic withdrawal before the first 
fury of the Russian attack, he abruptly 
turned down without even the courtesy 


ond line, some 


of discussion. 


{)" YN the overextended, undermanned 
front broke 
groups under the over-all command of 


Marshal Zhukov, between 12 and 14 Jan 


no less than four army 


uary. 
colossal artillery concentration pulverized 
the German lines in half a day. Through 
the big gap Marshal Konev's masses 


From the bridgehead of Baranov a 


poured, his armored groups rolling on 
deep into the German rear but finally 
meeting resistance from two Panzer corps. 

Zhukov broke across the Vistula two 
days later and tore the German Ninth 
Army to shreds. In eight days his ar 
mored spearheads had reached Posen, 
taken three days later. In another week 
they stood at the Oder-Warthe 
which Stalin had not hoped 
and took the 
strong fortifications next day. 


bend, 
to reach 
for two and a half months, 


Meanwhile a third army group unde: 
Rokossovsky, breaking through from the 
Narev to the 


northward up the valley of the Vistula, 


west and then turning 


threatened to cut off the great bastion 
of East Prussia. And a fourth group un 
der Chernyakovsky was breaking into it 
from the Pregal 
remnants of the 


east along the against 


the grimly 
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resisting 


Third Panzer Army. Caught between 
these two, the commander of the Fourth 
Army, a Hossbach, decided that 
to stay in his positions in central East 
Be iy meant rapid annihilation. He, 
therefore, came to the bold decision to 
turn his forces around and try to cut his 
way through Rokossovsky’s spearheads 
to the and thus secure a corridor 
through which the civilian population 
might escape. His immediate superior, 
Reinhardt, agreed, and both 
generals tried to conceal the purpose of 


west, 


General 


the new move as long as possible 
from Hitler, 
never 


he would 
evacuation of the 


for they knew 
tolerate any 
province. 
On the evening of 26 January the 
131st and 170th Infantry Divisions, after 
a march of 120 miles through intense 
snowstorms, began their attack across the 
moonlit snowfields. Rokossovsky prompt 
ly built up increasing resistance. Yet the 
170th Division fought its way through 
snowstorms across the deep-cut, ice-cov 
ered banks of the Passarge and for a 
brief moment in the night of the 29th 
joined hands with units of the Second 
Army. But in these same hours, Hitler, 
who had heard about it, had relieved 
Hossbach from his command and 
dered the attack to be stopped. In a few 
days the Fourth Army, cut off in the 
west, was separated also from Kénigs 
berg by another Russian thrust against 
its eastern flank. Forming a deep sack 
with its rear to the frozen lagoon of the 


Frische Haffe, it managed to keep re 
sisting under a new commander for near 
, But in the last 
week of March the remnants were evac- 
uated, hardly 5,000 troops, half of them 
wounded, and some 3,300 Russian and 
other “supporters.” 


ly two more months 


ITH all German fronts now breaking 

or retreating, the fighting concen 
trated around a few strongpoints. Konigs 
berg, Graudenz and Thorn on the Vis 
wale and Posen and Breslau were the 
most important of these. None was a 
stout fortress in the modern sense and 
the garrisons were a motley collection 
Volkssturm units, ground crews of the 
Luftwaffe, training school groups, rem 
nants of regular forces. The large civil 
ian populations proved a heavy burden. 

As the old fortifications fell the battle 
raged on through the cities. The Rus 
sian tactics of capturing the corners of 
blocks, then fighting their way to the 
inside were met by burning these cor 
ner buildings out. 

The full fury of the struggle de 
veloped at Kénigsberg and Breslau. The 
position of Kénigsberg on the Frische 
Haffe made possible evacuation and sup 
port from the sea. Before the Red forces 
had encircled the city, a large part of the 
population and the refugees who had 
streamed into the city from the country 
side were able to make their esc rape, by 
boat or on foot, to the little outer port 
of Pillau on the Baltic. When the Rus 


In the days before Hitler's madness unleashed the Red Flood, peasants came to 


Breslau to market and to 


“Heil” the man who was, be boasted, 


creating a “thou- 


sand-year Reich.” 


¢ 


Se beeen, Peay. 


baa a Btu, 
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Beyond Konigsberg lay the Autobahn running westward to Elbing—an inviting track beckoning to Berlin. 


sians cut off that line on 31 January, 
less than half of the 730,000 population 
were caught. 

But Third Panzer 
Army, thrown by defeat into the city, 
were reconstituted into effective forces 


divisions of the 


by the commandant, General Lasch. 
Three weeks after the « ity was surround 
ed he broke the Russian ring again by 
a combined thrust of the Fifth Panzer 
Division out of Kénigsberg and two in 
fantry divisions from Pillau, supported 
by some naval fire from the Haffe. The 
effort reopened the way to Pillau. For 
three weeks the old city had a last spell 
of life. In the mild unusual weather the 
bushes burgeoned and violets came up 
among the ruins. Shops were reopened 
and public utilities restored. But on 6 
April the Russians again overran the 
front, cut Koénigsberg off again, shetled 
and bombed it for more than thirty 
hours. An attack mainly from the south 
then thrust rapidly into the outskirts. 
On the 10th Lasch surrendered. The 
forces around Pillau held out under con 
stant Red air attacks for two weeks long 
er, and this ensured the transfer of the 
mass of refugees and wounded to the 
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Nehrung, the narrow spit of sand dunes, 
covered with grass and firs, which sepa 
rated the Haffe from the Baltic. 


N Breslau the defense centered around 

the airport. After a last-minute evacua 
tion of three-fourths of the population, 
some 250,000 still remained, with the 
garrison of 30,000 badly organized regu 
lar soldiers and 15,000 Volkssturm. 
Planes could only use the airport at 
night and military planes not at all. 
Many of the containers of ammunition 
dropped to the garrison were lost. 

Toward the end of February it was 
even possible to fly in a battalion of para 
chutists. Everyone in the city, from the 
age of ten up, worked under constant 
artillery and air attacks to level a num 
ber of city blocks and convert them into 
an emergericy airstrip. Gauleiter Htanke 
also had whole streets razed to create a 
no-man’s land. Finally in the first days 
of May, the women of the city started 


to rebel and with the principal clergy 
persuaded the commander to capitulate 


Hanke escaped in disguise and disap 
peared. 
Perhaps the greatest mistake of the 


different Gauleiters had been to clutch 
so desperately at Hitler's assurances. 
With few exceptions they left their pop 
ulations unwarned and made no plans 
for their evacuation, or at best, plans 
that were insufhicient. in most of the 
border districts the people were caught 
before they had any inkling the fronts 
had broken. 


HE 
war and the bloodthirsty propaganda 
of Ehrenberg and his like, and drunk 
with victory and captured liquor, now 


\ussians, excited by four years of 


let out their fury in scenes of horror to 
which there were millions of witnesses. 
Wherever a city surrendered, soldiers 
and civilians alike were overwhelmed by 
the wave of pillage, mutilation, murder 
and rape that came down upon them. 

The loss of valuables, or what looked 
like them, the devastation, with Red sol 
diers destroying what they couldn't carry 
away, were nothing compared to the 
shooting and hanging and burning alive 
of men of the Volkssturm, the shooting 
of wounded or searing them to death 
with flamethrowers, the crucifixion of 
women alive to the doors of barns. The 
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Ancient Posen in the corridor between East Prussia and Germany was swept up 
in the Red Flood, although many of its inhabitants escaped beyond the Oder. 


wave of rapings was no longer merely 
the expression of individual lust, but a 
mass process with orgies of sadism staged 
before the eyes of fathers, husbands and 
sons, sparing none and going on and on 
for weeks and months. All who survived, 
men and women still capable of heavy 
labor, were herded together to be driven 
to Russian prison camps. Others, the 
sick and probably more fortunate, were 
made to work endless hours in all weath 
er breaking stones, building airstrips, 
repairing roads, threshing corn, Worn 
out and starving, the children and the 
old quickly succumbed, to find surcease 
in shallow graves. 

Those who got away proved to be 
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little better off. Throughout the eastern 
marches of Germany, masses of fugitives, 
the old, the women and children, the 
French prisoners of war who had been 
working on farms, streamed toward the 
west. There were millions of them— 
human agglomerations, sometimes on 
foot, more generally in horse-drawn carts, 
with as many as 30,000 in a single group. 
Large numbers disappeared without a 
trace in the swirling snowstorms which 
now swept the countryside. Russian 
tanks loomed upon them from blizzards 
and annihilated whole convoys in min- 
utes of time. Red planes attacked them 
from the air and some were caught in 
the firing between the lines. Those who 


survived dragged from village to village 
leaving a great toll of death. 


HETHER they escaped or not and 

how they escaped was less a result of 
organization than of accident, above all 
of geographical location. Thus out of the 
Warthegau around Posen most fugitives 
from the inner zones got beyond the 
Oder. The same was true in Lower 
Silesia. But Upper Silesia fared far 
worse. Along the Baltic, West Prussia, 
hard hit by Rokossovsky, did succeed in 
extricating a large number. East Prus- 
sia, easternmost of all, almost cut off by 
Rokossovsky’s drive and condemned by 
Koch’s obstinacy, suffered most of all. 
From the Vistula region and the eastern 
border, few got through. The fugitives 
massed in the center, for whom Hoss- 
bach had sought in vain to open a way, 
were pressed against the Frische Hafte 
along with the Fourth Army. Engineers 
staked out a way across the five miles 
of ice. Many carts broke through and 
the Russian planes took a heavy toll, but 
most of the fugitives, by keeping fifty 
yards apart, got across to the Nehrung, 
to mingle there with the other stream of 
refugees coming down from Kénigsberg 
and Pillau. That narrow spit where a 
few thousand fishermen lived and in 
summer a few thousand vacationists 
more, was the only land route open to 
the west. And some two million people 
inched their way along it in these weeks. 

Down the single road they moved, or 
through the sand dunes, forced again 
and again to stop under artillery fie. 
And it took fourteen days from the cen- 
ter of the Nehrung where the refugees 
from the Fourth Army area reached it 
across the Haffe to reach Danzig at its 
foot. There was no food and no water 
but melted snow. Danzig, most beauti- 
ful of the cities of eastern Germany, its 
750,000 swollen to seven million by 
refugees from every direction, its quaint 
old streets jammed full of escaping 
masses, was but a stopover on the weary 
road through Pomerania or the danger- 
ous evacuation across the Baltic 

The German Navy had evacuated 
wounded and fugitives from Pillau and 
Gotenhafen (Golynia) and the penin- 
sula west of Danzig. In Gotenhafen a 
young lieutenant commander who hap- 
pened to be there had the imagination 
to see what was needed and do it until 
a fortnight later his Admiral arrived. As 
Gotenhafen became more and more in- 
tolerable under Russian air attacks and 
artillery fire, the Hel peninsula became 
the center of the rescue work. In all 
close to two million refugees were car- 
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ried across the icy Baltic to the ports of 
Liibeck and Kiel, and when these be- 
came practically unapproachable because 
of British aerial mining, to the ports of 
North Schleswig and Denmark. 

But by now the German Navy was 
almost at the end of its resources. It could 
only give the transports a most inade- 
quate protection against the increasingly 
bold attacks of Russian submarines. On 
the night of 30 January the Wilhelm 
Gustloff, with 5,000 refugees and a num- 
ber of naval personnel, was hit and sank 
in an hour. Only 950 escaped. On 10 
February the General Steuben, carrying 
2,000 wounded and 1,000 fugitives, was 
lost with nearly all on board. On 16 April 
the Goya, with 7,000 refugees and sol- 
diers, sank so fast that only 170 could be 
saved. 


HILE the floods of fugitives were 

thus streaming to the west over snow- 
bound roads or icy waters, Zhukov's on- 
rush had temporarily come to a halt at 
the middle Oder. Guderian still hoped 
to stop him there by converging attacks 
against his flanks from Silesia and 
Pomerania. But again, Hitler's 
perverse obstinacy brought his plans to 
naught. Guderian’s plea for the transfer 
of forces to Pomerania was rejected. The 


once 


bulk of the Sixth Panzer Army which 
had become free in the west was com- 
mitted to yet another abortive counter- 

attack in Hungary and only a remnant 
to the defense of the Oder front. The 
attack from Silesia had to be given up 
and that from Pomerania much reduced. 
The latter soon petered out. 

A few days later Zhukov, in his turn, 
attacked along the Pomeranian front, 
rapidly broke it up and drove his ar 
mored spearheads to the lower Oder and 
the Baltic coast. By 7 March the land 
route to west had been cut off. The mass 
of the population, caught again by sur- 
prise in their homes or overrun on the 
flight, fell into Russian hands. In Kol- 
berg some 3,000 troops held out for an- 
other fortnight, enabling the 70,000 civil 
ians to flee across the sea. Shortly there- 
after the ring of positions held around 
the Bay of Danzig fell under Rokossov- 
sky’s renewed attack. Danzig itself was 
evacuated on 27 March and completely 
burned down by Russians and Poles 
in the fury of the occupation, Goten 
hafen-Golynia was abandoned on 31 
March. Only in a small strip east of Dan- 
zig and on the peninsula of Hel did 
the remaining forces and numberless 
civilians continue to maintain them 
selves for the month and more until the 


The Red Flood swept into Austria and stayed as an “a of Occupation. And 


many of its men were astounded at what they saw of 
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“estern civilization. 


general capitulation of all German forces. 

Many changes came before then as 
Hitler sought to bring reality to such 
fantastic plans as those for the relief of 
Berlin, which the Allies occupied be- 
tween 2 and 4 May. Then with Hitler 
dead and Admiral Doenitz in supreme 
command, all efforts were devoted to 
the single task of saving as many as 
possible of the civilian population and 
the remaining military forces from fall 
ing into Russian hands. Doenitz tried 
to obtain a general capitulation to the 
Western powers only. But this could not 
be accepted in view of the clear direc 
tives on this point. But the commanders 
in East Germany did succeed in bring 
ing their forces into the haven of West 
ern captivity and with them at least a 
part, though far from the mass, of the 
millions of civilian fugitives. 


HE Russian flood came to its final halt 

at the Elbe. In three and a half months 
it had overrun western Poland and the 
eastern half of Germany. It had struck 
between twelve and fourteen million 
Germans in Eastern Germany and as 
many again in its last assault between the 
Oder and the Elbe, including some four 
million in Berlin alone. No historian will 
ever be able to count the numbers who 
perished before the onslaught. From 
gunshot, artillery and bombs—from mur 
der and rape, snow and cold, and sheer 
starvation, the estimates for civilians 
alone run from 1,500,000 to 3,500,000. 
This was several times the number that 
perished in Germany as the result of 
air raids during the entire war. And 
the extremely fherce fighting accounted 
for, in addition, a considerable part of 
the 2,200,000 German soldiers killed 
and an even larger part of the 1,200,000 
missing or unaccounted for. 

The territories over which the Red 
forces swept were left a no-man’s land. 
Marauding bands of German and Rus 
sian deserters fought a merciless strug 
gle there for whatever scraps of food 
were left to find. The Red Army, basing 
its supply on the Baltic, did not care to 
make the effort needed to subdue them 
and the new Polish government was far 
too weak to do so. The first group of 
109,000 Polish settlers sent there dis 
appeared almost without a trace. And 
months after the war was over communi 
cations between Berlin and Warsaw had 
still to be maintained by armored con 
voy once a week which found conditions 
beyond the Oder resembling the Ameri 
can West at its wildest. Only gradually 
were the Warsaw authorities able to 
bring the land under some control. 
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KEEP OUR GUARD UP 


‘ 

Ae this issue goes to press the prospects 

of a truce in Korea seem brighter than 
at any time since the endless talks began 
almost two years ago. If a truce comes 
about, and the men in the front lines 
move back the mile or two that the agree 
ment calls for, problems of unimaginable 
complexity will begin to plague the men 
manning the combat outposts, and the 
men supporting them all the way back 
to the Pentagon and to the posts in the 
United States where soldiers are in train 
ing and in school. 

Men will no longer die or suffer 
wounds—and for that every soldier will 
be thankful. But otherwise a period of 
truce and uneasy peace could last for 
many years and create many new prob 
lems 

In the lines and outposts soldiers will 
be hard pressed to find meaning and in 
centive in endless days of watching and 
waiting The absence of age-old battle 
practices—patrols, for example—will cre 

te problems that few front-line leaders 
have ever imagined or experienced. 

Immediately behind the battle 
the artillery, firing not at all after firing 
more than any other artillery in all his 
tory, will have to find meaning and 
purpose remaining 
alert and prepared to fire on targets that 


lines 


in endless days of 


it has ranged in on and pin-pointed over 
and over again. 

Engineers will find themselves busy 
improving that vastly im 
over they had 
| he Sig 
nal Corps will string new lines and re 
pair old. The Medics will find they have 


roads were 
what 


Army came in 


already 
been when the 


prov ed 


more time to practice preventive medi 
cine and to heal the sick and indisposed 
rather than concentrating on the grim 
task of saving the lives of men whose 
flesh and bone were torn and broken by 


let hal 


And in the logistical commands the 


agents. 


burden of keeping the fighting army 
¢ lothed, 
falling off in tonnages that must be 
delivered but not a falling off of the 
need to keep the stuff rolling. 

And in Japan and back in the United 
States the problems will be no less com 
plex. 


fed and munitioned may see a 


For almost three years the Army, as 
General Collins has often said, “has had 
hight a war peacetime.” But the 


complications and demands of an ex 
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tended period of truce will be every bit 
as unprecedented and difhcult. 

Ihe basic trainee at Fort Dix or Fort 
Ord, knowing well that in a few months 
he might be a rifleman in Korea, has 
had sound and selfish personal reasons 
for listening and learning from the ser 
geants and lieutenants and captains who 
were teaching him. But now, unless he 
can be given a spark that will incite fires 
of ambition or interest, the training may 
seem of little importance to him. “I'll do 
my twenty-four months because | have 
o, but I don't want to be a soldier and 
they'll never make one of me,”—how do 
you appeal to that kind of spirit? 


O greater challenge has ever faced a 

nation than will face our powerful 
nation if the period of truce and uncer 
tainty is a long one. It will be a time 
full of hidden dangers, a booby-trapped 
existence in which a mistake, whether 
by the highly-placed or the lowly-situ 
ated, might change the course of history. 
Our nation’s history. 

If now there should arise again an 
irresponsible cry of “bring the boys back 
home” though this seems today ‘unlike 
ly—the damage would be inc lculable. 

If now there should be heard an irre 
sponsible cry that the taxpayer's burden 
must be cut by cutting the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force more and yet more, 
the damage could be beyond calculation. 

Our commanders, high and low, must 
vive the guidance and encouragement 
the soldiers in the field will need 
create and maintain the spirit and in- 
centives an Army must have. The high 
command's responsibilities are immense 
and complex and beyond all reason. It 


must stand firm and speak clearly against 
the uninformed and the intolerant, as 
well as the disloyal, who will want to 
destroy the Army. It must persuade Con- 
gress of the wisdom of maintaining a 
sound and progressive Army and spell 
out to Congress the essential programs 
that will achieve this aim. And it must 
be wisely sympathetic and understand 
ing of the problems of all leaders and 
the led in the field. While giving guid- 
ance and counsel it must also give 
enough slack in the reins to permit the 
exercise of incentive and the freedom of 
disciplined will that professional soldiers 
must have, if they are to develop in their 
knowledge and skill and be content with 
their assigned duty no matter how dis 
agreeable or arduous. 

Out of necessity and national policy 
many young officers are serving in 
voluntarily and the problems of inspir- 
ing them with the desire to serve use- 
fully and with credit to themselves and 
the United States Army will tax the 
qualities of leadership of every profes- 
sional oflicer and 
ficer. 


noncommissioned of- 
And the same applies, of course, 
to the enlisted draftees. 


TRUCE in Korea makes sense, given 

the political situation that exists in 
the world, but it would be a very fool 
ish man who would treat it as a war 
that is ended. The facts are clear: the 
truce does not draw a single fang from 
the Communist enemy, but indeed leaves 
him stronger and more dangerous. The 
lesson of 1946-50 is clear, too, and we 
hope, unforgettable: let down our guard 
and there will be another Korea or an- 
other world war. 
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demography, 


CAPTAIN JONES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL NORMAN LOCKSLEY 


EMOGRAPHERS are hu- 

man beings who spend their 
time adding up all the weird and 
wonderful, staid and _ stultify- 
ing facts about other human 
beings. 

Many big corporations pay 
considerable money to profes 


LrzeuTENANT Cotonet NorMAN 
Lockstey, Artillery, an occa 
sional contributor to these col 


umns, is now on duty at The 


Artillery Schoo’, Fort Sill. 


sional demographers. And the 
trends they figure out influence 
many hard-headed executives 
in making dollars-and-cents de- 
cisions. 

We Army folks might get a 
tip or two from these popula- 
tion research folks—tips that 
would be handy to Captain 
Jones in figuring out why some 
of his problems exist—even if 
he can’t do much about them 
himself. 

When the census takers call 


Do you know why more brides are being kissed 


than ever before? And babies born? Why 


more people are here to stay much longer? 





the roll every ten years, the answers 
they get have a definite impact on Cap 
tain Jones of Company K. 

“How come,” says Captain Jones, 
“that with a booming population, the 
Army is having trouble getting enough 
riflemen? Where are all the men of 
military age?” 

“Because,” points out Peter F. Druck 
er, a well-known management consult 
ant, “the total number of young folks 
reaching working and fighting age will 
be significantly lower the next few years 
than during World War II.” 

Age distribution more 
detail later—is just one of the many fa 


discussed in 


tors that demographers grapple with. 
Just about all of our soldiers in Ko 
rea today—and in Germany, Alaska, o1 
Grand Rapids were totaled up in the 
censuses of 1920, 1930, 1940 and 1950. 
And the results have been analyzed to 
a fare-thee-well. When you put these 
figures on the back burner and let them 
simmer a while, they boil down to 
(1) Our population patterns are 
changing—rapidly. More than 
100 divisions of boy babies were 
born in the U. S. in 195]. 
These changing patterns affect 
how we fight—because they are 
wrapped up with those who do 
the fighting. 
lo keep track of these population 
shifts, Captain Jones will find his dope 
shaping up into two handy categories 
changes in size of the population and 
changes in quality of the population. 


Size: People Are Here to Stay 


There are a lot more people 
around. 

Go to a bathing beach, football 
stadium, prize fight or resort hotel 
on a weekend. It's like walking 
into a sardine can and pulling the 
lid down tight. Wherever you go, 
the crowds are a lot larger than 
they used to be. 

Here are a few statistics” that 
show why 
Year 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1953 Cestimated 
1960 Cestimated 


i. SS: Population 
105,710,620 
122,775,046 
131,669,275 
158,000,000 
162,000,000 

to 
180,000,000 
These millions are given an 
assist by many of us in the Army. 


*These statistics, as well as those 
following, come from such unimpeach- 
able sources as the U. S. Census Bureau 
and my wife's cousin Elmer. 
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A 1948 survey of Army officers shows: 

85 per cent are married, and average 
two dependents each. 

As a group, Army $9: 68 are filling a 
lot more baby carriages than hearses. 

sy the year 2000, an old estimate of 

a U. S. population of 200,000,000 will 
be quite low; 300,000,000 is a closer 
guess. 
Whatever the final result in millions, 
it's a cinch there'll be a lot of people 
around to celebrate the coming of A.D. 
2000. People are here to stay. 

Leaving the year 2000 to the future 
where it belongs, let's take a look at how 
the increase in size of U. S. population 
concerns Captain Jones. 

What effect does our-expanding popu 
lation have at the company level? 

As Captain Jones has already noticed, 
the pressure will probably continue in 
regard to housing in most places. So 
it looks as though the question, “How's 
housing around here?” will be head in 
the orderly rooms for a long, long time. 
More people need more of everything 

houses, diapers, automobiles, and seats 
on the 50 yard line. 

As a sidelight, in locating spots for 
the establishment of new military posts, 
one point to be considered is the hous 
ing situation in that particular neighbor 
hood. Believe it or not, there are still a 
few sections in the United States which 
are not congested—where you can find a 
place to live without putting your right 
arm in hock. Unfortunately, most of 
these retreats are not around military 
installations. C'est la vie. 

Captain Jones will find Gif he lives in 





"So | told the first sergeant: ‘My analysis of your 
personality leads me to believe that you are basi- 
cally a decidedly antagonistic, aggressive libido, 
with overtones of a sadistic and obsessive-com- 


pulsive neurosis.’” 


a civilian community as many of our 
Army people do) that local taxes grow 
bigger and bigger. Schools, roads, hospi- 
tals, sewers, and all the other utilities 
required for an expanding population 
come with built-in price tags. 

rend: More pressure on the billfold 
in the form of higher local taxes. 


More Blushing Brides 


Even more far-reaching than “size 
effects” of the population, as far as 
Captain Jones and his company are con 
cerned, will be the changes in its quality. 
In the shape of such matters as age dis- 
tribution, education, and marriage. 

These changes in quality are actually 
far more important than changes in 
quantity in terms of day-to-day military 
impact. Why? Well, suppose the to- 
tal population increases by 10,000,000. 
Then, suppose the increase was all fe 
male. Or imagine that nobody learned 
auto-mechanics for a few years—we'd 
soon have 12 million bookkeepers, and 
only 20,000 mechanics. 

From the manpower angle, then, the 
way the changes are distributed rates 
out attention even more than the answer 
to “how many people?” 

Take the subject of marriage—always 
an interesting topic of conversation. You 
have probably noticed that the number 
of married soldiers gets larger every year. 
(This qualifies as the understatement of 
the year, any year since 1945 or so.) 
This is right in line with the trend of 
the population in general. 

From 1940 to 1950 more blushing 
brides were kissed in the U. S. 
than in any decade before—19,- 
000,000 of them, in round (and 
well-rounded) figures. There are 
24 per cent more married couples 
now than in 1940. 

Also—and you have probably 
noticed this—the average age is 
lower when hitched. To the tune 
of: 68 per cent of all Americans 
over fourteen are married. 

It's not too long ago that the 
percentage of married soldiers was 
relatively low. So low that back 
in the early 1930s a well-known 
officer, then a dashing Cavalry 
lieutenant, took command of <a 

troop down on the Mexican bor- 
der. He asked the outgoing troop 
commander about his men. He said, 
“Oh, they're all a damned good 
bunch; well trained; know their 
stuff; generally a fine group of sol- 
diers.” He paused briefly. “I ought 
to tell you, though. I've got one 
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but 
He'll bear watching 


noncom who seems to do all right, 
I don’t trust him. 
—he’s married.” 

For the company commander—the out- 
look promises continued interest in hon- 
eymoon and allotments. And 
fewer still of those bachelor soldiers who 
stayed single for their thirty years. 

Age distribution, as mentioned be 
fore, is another way in which the com 
position of the population affects the 
company. About age—no need to tell 
Captain Jones that during the 1950s we 
are running into a 
people. 


leaves 


, shortage of young 
This is especially rough because 
right now is the time Captain Jones 
wants to get bright young men on the 
firing line. 

Here's the back the man 
power pinch. During the depression the 
birth rate dropped drastically. 
were the days when we sang, 
Give You Anything But Love, 

Up to 1951, 


year became 


story 


(Those 

“I Can't 
Baby.” ) 
about 1,200,000 men a 
18% years old. 

This declined somewhat in 1951]. 

In 1952, the number of men who 
turned 18!4 receded to 1,041,000, a low 
mark. 

And the old rate won't be regained 
until 1958 or 1959—when the 1940 crop 
begins to shave and register with draft 
boards. 


And Bouncing Babies 


The population experts find it hard to 
predict some trends. They involve figur 
ing ahead of time how the curve on the 
graph will behave sometime in the fu 
ture; and the G2 crystal ball has not 
been perfected well enough to make 
exact predictions. People just won't meet 
and mate by slide rule. 

But the change in the age setup of 
our popul: ition in the future is not mere 
ly an educated guess—everybody who is 
going to be old enough to join the armed 
forces in ten or fifteen years has already 
been born. Here is a significant trend 
in age distribution. 

When the big crop of 1940-50 babies 
meet and mate in the 1960s you can 
anticipate a really BIG increase in babies 
from about 1965 on. 

And as these lusty infants grow to 
manhood, there will also be a steady in 
crease in the percentage of older people 
compared to the number of people of 


working age. It shapes up thisaway: 


Number of adult workers for every 
person 65 or over 
1850 11 
1900 9 
1920 8 
1930 7 
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1940 
1950 
1960 (predicted ) 

Trend: The number of oldsters in 
the general population is constantly ris 
ing. You have a better chance of being 
a grandparent than ever before in his 
tory. 


NOTHER quality change in the pop 

ulation has been picked up by the re 
search lads. ‘The general educational 
level is going up. For example, just the 
other day one of our company com 
manders received some scientific and 
professional enlisted men to hold for a 
while pending further processing. When 
the duty roster was posted, slender 
bespectacled young soldier asked for per 
mission to see the company commander. 
He reported in and said, “Sir, I find I 
am listed to be a latrine orderly. I’m a 
PhD and I have no experience as a la 
trine orderly. 
take.” The 


oriented his 


There must be some mis 
company 
scholarly 


commander 
recruit briefly, 
succinctly, and wound up his little ora 
tion by saying, “And not only do I ex 
pect you to take your duty like any 


other soldier, but when | inspect the 
latrines, | expect to see not merely an 
ordinary latrine orderly job but a PhD 
latrine orderly job!” 

You probably won't meet many rifle 
platoons composed exclusively of nuclear 
physicists, but the chances are that you 
will run into more scholarly soldiers. 

The trend goes this way; from 1890 
to 1940 

The number of children of high 
school age increased 82 per cent. 

But the number of children in high 
school increased 1888 per cent. 

This same wave rolled on into college. 

In 1900—the “general labor market” 
Canybody who works for a living )—was 
mostly composed of persons who had 
grade-school education. In 1940 they had 
a high school education. By 1955-1960 
the “general labor market” will include 
9% million college educated persons. 
intricate and 
newer modes of warfare will surely re 
quire more soldiers with technical learn 
ing. So at least Captain Jones will have 
a chance to get more warm bodies--or a 
higher percentage of them—equipped 


The use of weapons 


Continued on page 33) 
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HOW THE COMMUNISTS ''WASH BRAINS” 


Condensed from an address by MR. ALLEN W. DULLES at Hot Springs, Va., on 10 April 1953 


N the past few years we have become accustomed to hear- 

ing much about the battle for men’s minds—the war of 
ideologies—and indeed our Government has been driven by 
the international tension we call the “cold war” to take posi- 
tive steps to recognize psychological warfare and to play an 
active role in it. I wonder, however, whether we clearly 
perceive the full magnitude of the problem, whether we 
realize how sinister the battle for men's minds has become 
in Soviet hands. We might call it, in its new form, “brain 
warfare.” 

a * 

The Soviet experiment . . . takes two forms: First, the 
attempt at mass indoctrination of hundreds of millions of 
people so that they respond docilely to the orders of their 
master. This permits the creation of a monolithic solidarity 
in the Soviet state which outwardly gives it the appearance 
of great unity. 

Second, the perversion of the minds of selected indi- 
viduals who are subjected to such treatment that they are 
deprived of the ability to state their own thoughts. Parrotlike 
the individuals so conditioned can merely repeat thoughts 
which have been implanted in their minds by suggestion 


from outside. . . 
- ” a 


The Chinese, who are seldom at a loss for a word, have 
given us the term which has come generally to be applied 
to this treatment of individual minds: “brain washing.” 
Actually, the Chinese subjected to Communist “thought 
reform” techniques experienced two treatments: a “brain 
washing” which “cleansed the mind of the old and evil 
thoughts spawned by imperialists of the West,” and a “brain 
changing” which implanted the “new and glorious thoughts 
of the Communist Revolution.” In our conception of the 
perversion of individual minds the term “brain washing” 
seems aptly to describe this phase of brain warfare. 

* * * 

To create conditions which permit the mass indoctrination 
of millions of people, certain prerequisites are necessary. 
In particular it is necessary to close off with an impenetrable 
barrier the area within which the operation is to take place. 
This is what Winston Churchill described so graphically in 
1946 as the Iron Curtain. It is the physical and spiritual 
barrier by which the Soviet Union has isolated itself and 
its satellites from the outside world. 


* * * 


All of these facts are well known to us—it is only when 
we put them together and see their cumulative effect 


Mr. Atven W. Du tes, Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 
is a foremost authority on intelligence, undercover and psy- 
chological warfare. His work in Europe as an agent of the 
Office of Strategic Services during the Second World War 
was highly regarded by Allied authorities and did much to 
dispel the notion that United States intelligence operations 
at the highest levels were amateurish. 
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that we can appreciate their full meaning. We have, none 
of us, ever been subjected to conditions where year by year 
we have been told one thing, read one thing and allowed 
to think one thing. It is otherwise in the Soviet Union. 
There thought is prescribed. No alternative is offered. 

In our own daily lives, by contrast, we are given choices. 
We can make up our minds as between possible alterna- 
tives. It is hard for us to conceive how our own minds 
would operate if, say, for the last 20 years, we had been 
given only one choice and heard only one message. I can 
only assure you of my firm belief that few of us would have 
withstood such treatment and kept an open mind. 

During the past few years, in particular, the people of 
the Soviet Union and of the satellites have been given one 
theme song about the Western democracies and especially 
the United States, namely, that we are the enemy of the 
Soviet people, that we are plotting their downfall and at- 
tempting their encirclement. . . . It is the most vicious cam- 
paign of hatred that any country has ever attempted against 
another. It is a campaign intended to condition the minds 
of the Russian people so that their leaders could embark on 
any type of aggressive action against the free world. Un- 
fortunately, it is a campaign that is making steady progress 
under conditions where no dissenting voice is allowed to 
interrupt the hate tirade, even though the crescendo may 
be toned down during “peace offensives.” 


x * * 


HE second phase of the brain-conditioning program of 

the Soviet is directed against the individual, case by case. 
Here they take selected human beings whom they wish to 
destroy and turn them into humble confessors of crimes they 
never committed, or make them the mouthpiece for Soviet 
propaganda. Here new techniques wash the brain clean of 
the thoughts and mental processes of the past and, possibly 
through the use of some “lie serum,” create new brain proc- 
esses and new thoughts which the victim, parrotlike, repeats. 

The development of these new techniques has been under 
way in the Soviet Union for a long time. We first had some 
inkling of what they were doing during the notorious purge 
trials of the late 1930s. Then we saw hardened Old Bolshe- 
viks, veterans of many revolutions, who became like docile 
children in the hands of the Soviet prosecutor, Vishinsky. 

* * * 

After the wa: Soviet science and ingenuity made rapid 
strides in the stv." of mental reactions and in the nefarious 
art of breaking down the human mind. Possibly the case 
that most startled the West was thet involving the confes- 
sion of Cardinal Mindszenty, in Hungary. Here a man of 
proven courage and outstanding intellect was brought to a 
point of publicly confessing actions which those who knew 
this outstanding character could not possibly have attributed 
to him. 

* * * 


There is one interesting feature about this type of trial: it 
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is the length of time between arrest and confession. It is 
rarely less than six months. This is not because “Communist 
justice” cannot move with rapidity when it wants to. In fact, 
few things can be more rapid. But, in cases where detailed 
confessions in open court are desired, there must be a consid- 
erable period—probably a minimum of around three months 
—to properly indoctrinate the intended victims. Mere written 
confessions could be much more quickly extracted by torture. 
What does this indoctrination consist of? 


E, in the West, are somewhat handicapped in getting all 

the details. There are few survivors, and we have no 
human guinea pigs, ourselves, on which to try out these ex- 
traordinary techniques. The Soviets have their political pris- 
oners, their slave-camp inmates and finally, and most tragic 
of all, our own countrymen whom they hold as prisoners. 

We now have, however, some evidence on which to base 
a judgment. A few have escaped from the ordeal of brain 

washing to tell their story. One of the first was Michael 
Shipkov, a young Bulgarian officer educated at Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul. He served for a time with the American 
Mission in Bulgaria following the end of the war. In 1949, 
he was arrested by the Bulgarian Communists, subjected to 
the brain-washing technique, miraculously managed to 
escape, reported on his experiences to the American authori- 
ties and then, in attempting to escape from Bulgaria, was 
tragically caught and liquidated. 

The techniques employed in the case of Shipkov were 
somewhat crude but give the pattern of the later, more- 
refined methods. One element stands out in all the known 
cases. It is endless interrogation by teams of brutal inter- 
rogators while the victim is being deprived of sleep. In the 
earlier days, as in the Shipkov case, some minor tortures 
were employed. Shipkov was forced to stand in an awkward 
position without being allowed to move during the interro- 
gation. Only a short time was required to “break” him, as 
all that was required of him by the Communists was a signed 
confession. As he looked back upon his experience, here is 
what Shipkov wrote: 


Out of the jumbled memories, some impressions stand out 
vivid. One: they are not overinterested in what you tell 
them. It would appear that the ultimate purpose of this 
treatment is to break you down completely, and deprive you 
of any will power or private thought or self-esteem, which 
they achieve remarkably quickly. And they seem to pursue 
a classic confession, well rounded off in the phraseology, ex- 
plaining why you were induced by environment and educa- 
tion to enter the service of the enemies of Communism, how 
you placed your capacities in their service, what ultimate goal 
did you pursue—the overthrow of the people’s S$ government 
through foreign intervention. And they appear to place im- 
portance on the parallel appearance of repentance and self 
condemnation that come up with the endian down of their 
prisoner. 


* * 


HE Communists have recently been showing a film por- 

traying young American aviators who publicly make spu- 
rious “confessions” of participation in the use of germ war- 
fare against North Korea. We have a copy of this film and 
I saw a showing the other day. Here American boys—their 
identity is beyond doubt—stand up before the members of 
an international investigatory group of Communists from 
Western Europe and the satellites and make open confes- 
sions, fake from beginning to end, giving the details of the 
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alleged dropping of bombs with bacteriological ingredients 
on North Korean targets. They describe their indoctrination 
in bacteriological warfare, give all the details of their mis- 
sions, their flight schedules, where they claim to have 
dropped the germ bombs, and other details. As far as one 
can judge from the film, these pseudo confessions are vol- 
untary. There is little prompting from the Communist 
interrogators. 

More recently, the Chinese Communist radio broadcast 
what they claimed were the recorded voices of a colonel and 
major of the United States Marine Corps, captured last July, 
giving, in the greatest detail, fictitious information regard- 
ing preparations for bacteriological warfare in Korea. Since 
then these alleged confessions have been introduced by the 
Communists into the proceedings at the United Nations. 

These statements bear the usual hallmarks of Soviet- 
imposed fabrications—for example, the humiliation and 
repentance of the individual at having engaged in such ac- 
tivities. Again, as in the case of the Soviet trials, there is a 
period of some six months between the date of capture and 
the alleged confession: adequate time to allow for the elabo- 
rate planning by the Communists of what the confession 
should contain, the drafting of the “scenario” as it were, and 
the—roughly—two or three months needed for the indoc- 
trination of the patient. 


HE only factor that prevents the Communists from em- 

ploying these procedures on a mass scale is the problem of 
manpower for the task and the shortage of trained interroga- 
tors. Presumably there are schools in which interrogators 
are trained in the techniques of brain washing. However, 
to deal with a hundred victims at a time would require the 
services of four or five times as many trained interrogators 
over a protracted period. Each man has a team assigned to 
him and each case is individually prepared. 

I have talked with one man who has gone through the 
brain washing process, an eminent American missionary in 
China. He had the unique experience of going through the 
treatment and then of being released and given his freedom. 
This is very unusual under Soviet practice. 

This man described how he had been subjected for 75 
days to the monotony of interrogation, mostly during the 
night hours, by relays of brutal questioners; deprived of 
sleep and subjected to the effect of bright lighting during 
the period of his questioning. As far as he knew, no drugs 
were used, but of course they might have been used without 
his knowing it. In this case, no direct physical torture was 
applied. 

After many days of this interrogation his mind was broken 
down, and he went into court and gave what he now recog- 
nizes to be completely false testimony against one of his 
fellow missionaries, asserting with confidence that this other 
missionary had a concealed radio with which he was com- 
municating with “the enemy.” He gave this testimony with 
vigor and with what, at the time, was apparent complete 
confidence in its truth. 

+ * + 

The information on which I have based these remarks is 
none of it secret; it is all available to any student who wishes 
to study this form of warfare which is now being practiced 
against us... . 
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Underground 


Thomas M. Johnson 


N the chill fall of 1944 the 6th Army 

Group, consisting of the U.S. Seventh 
Army and the French First Army, was 
poised in Alsace, on the banks of the 
upper Rhine, and preparing to breach 
that famed water barrier and enter Hit 
The battles and the 
operations of that campaign are well 
known now, but the story of the con 
current undercover battle between Nazi 
spies and saboteurs and Allied counter 


ler’s sacred Reich. 


intelligence forces has never been told. 
The successes of the Allied secret serv 
many an American and 
French life and helped make possible 
the subsequent military operations. 


Ices saved 


The German intelligence planners 
had conceived an artful and large under 
covel operation, 

As the German armies retreated across 
the Rhine, the region was left crawling 
with stay-behind spies and saboteurs, all 
carefully coached and primed for their 
work, Some of them were French-Alsa 
tian traitors, some were former Gestapo 
torturers, but the most dangerous were 
veteran agents of Nazi intelligence. 

The U.S. CIC and the French Serv 
ice de Securité Militaire (SSM 


into action as General Devers’s armies 


went 
moved in, Suspicious persons were 
rounded up and questioned and in time 
the careful work paid off: in a compart 
ment in the artificial leg of a trusted 
German agent, killed by a revengeful 
French Resistance fighter, CIC 
found ; notebook listing in broken code 


the 


agents 


names and addresses of his sub 


Tuomas M. Jounson, newspaperman and 
author of many books on spies and 
saboteurs, is a veteran delver into the 
mysteries of military intelligence and 
counterintelligence. 
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Four German agents pose before the radio equipment captured with them. 
After interrogation by U. S. authorities they were tried by the French. 


ordinate agents. Many of these were 
rounded up. 

The principal method of sabotage was 
small but deadly bombs faked to look 
like lumps of coal. These could be 
dropped into the tenders of locomotives 
used to bring in supplies to 6th Army 
Group. Clever work by the CIC re 
vealed the hiding place of the Abwehr's 
final reserve of these and a potential 
threat to the Allied forces was foiled. 
For this, Seventh Army CIC was ofhcial 
ly commended. 


UT the spies were far more dangerous 

than the saboteurs, in number, in 
telligence and organization. Many were 
not in the brown notebook or on any 
list CIC had. They worked in 
numerous separate networks, each igno 
rant of the other networks’ activities. In 
formation was reported to the operator 


other 


of a “WT” or wireless transmission set, 
Still, 


when these go-betweens went between 


usually through a go-between. 


the spy and the operator, often they had 
to pass through our checkpoints. There 
they might be detected if they carried no 
pass or the wrong one. Few checkpoints 
could search every passerby, so our 
guards developed a sixth sense based 
upon the appearance or manner of an 
apparently innocent traveler, or his 
answer to a simple question: 

“So you've walked fifteen miles? How 


Or: 


come your shoes aren’t scuffed?” 


“You were in Strasbourg Monday? 
Where did you find shelter during the 
air raid? ... In a cellar? Well, there 
was no air raid in Strasbourg on Mon 
day. Put ‘em up!” 

Then searching hands might reveal, 
carried carelessly in a pocket, an ap- 
parently innocuous letter. But between 
its lines chemical reagents would de- 
velop invisible-ink listings of American 
troop movements or targets tor bombing; 
or the same information written or type 
written on non crackling tissue paper 
hidden in a double pocket lining or be- 
tween shoe soles. a here were enough 
of these to be worrisome, for surely some 
were getting through. And it was hard 
er to pin down a suspect who carried 
no paper, but had memorized his report. 
Go-betweens were often close-mouthed, 
for if they talked, the Abwehr lost a 
WT set and hence the information 
gleaned by the ring that fed it. 

If handled by a good ring and well 
hidden, a WT is the most dangerous 
weapon of modern espionage. The in- 
vention of this contrivance and the plane 
and parachute to drop it, with or without 
the operators to work it and the spies 
to feed it, is responsible for the fact that 
during the past war and today and in 
the next war, where formerly there was 
one spy or saboteur, there were, are and 
will be a multitude. The Russians used 
a hundred thousand on their Western 
front alone. A complete defense has 
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but in 1944- 
45 we made notable progress. Our radio- 
intercepting stations located some WTs 
in action, which were then nabbed in 
sudden raids. If the harried operators 
moved about, they had usually to carry 
the sets in suitcases. “ checkpoints 
hand-baggage, 
no matter how innocent te aring a ref 
ugee might be lugging it. We made 
some hauls that way. In fact, in Alsace 
we seemed to be making the enemy deaf 
and dumb rapidly. 


not yet been worked out, 


searched every piece o 


UT then came an event, strange and 

ill-omened. At night, a loyal Alsatian 
peasant heard overhead the unmistaka- 
ble sound of a German plane. Peering 
out nervously, he saw it swoop down 
over a clump of woods. From its under- 
side dropped an object that, outlined 
blackly against the moon, he saw to be 
shaped like a coffin. Above it a para 
chute opened. The bellying nylon and 
its sinister cargo swooped down and fell 
into the woods. The plane darted away. 
Then from among the trees crept two 
figures bearing bundles. They hurried 
off toward an area where American 
troops were quartered. And so, after he 
had recovered his startled wits, did the 
Frenchman, to tell his tale to CIC. 

Our spy-hunters faced a ruse and a 
contrivance new to espionage, the “fly- 
ing coffin.” About the size and shape 
of a funeral casket, it was a box that 
the Abwehr dropped at night from a 
plane behind our lines, preferably, for 
concealment, Once landed, 
its lid was unscrewed by two agents who 
had huddled within, 1 WT set 
Before dawn they took their evil cargo 
to the nearby iway of a stay-behind 
key-member of a ring whose WT had 
been lost. He ne the 
a safe sending station, 


in woods. 


with a 


newcomers to 
and soon they 
were flashing the ring’s collected infor 
mation American and Allied 
tivities through the air to the Abwehr. 


about 


This trick threatened to undo much 
of CIC’s good work and postpone the 
day when 6th Army Group could re- 
sume the But immediately 
word was sent to all peasants that if 


offensive. 


they reported the arrival of “men from 


Mars,” they would receive American 
rations. 
The “flying coffins” were proving to 


be just what the nickname implied. ‘The 
woods were concealing them altogeth- 
er too completely for their occupants’ 
good. Some were catching in the upper 
branches of trees, which made the agents 
helpless as fledglings in a nest. Others 
landed so hard that, despite the padded 
interiors, they were killed or injured. 
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Also, they were so badly shaken or so 
furious at the Abwehr's assurance that 
their deathtrap conveyances were safe, 
that they told CIC all they knew of the 
whole grotesque enterprise. 

As a climax, a diminutive and badly 
bruised French renegade, who had been 
told that one of his light weight would 





A typical Alsace line-crosser captured 

in November 1944. He claimed to be 

a refugee, offered tactical information 

and asked for a travel pass. Investiga- 

tion revealed he was an Abwehr agent 
with a mission to Paris. 


surely escape unscathed, revealed in ad 
vance that the Abwehr was now going to 
drop, not the coffins, but the idea. In 
stead of strewing the landscape with 
agents, they would strew it with WT 
sets, each in a padded package, each at a 
rendezvous arranged by radio or courier 
message with some stay-behind who was 
to come and collect the package. The 
French peasant lookouts spotted these 
windfalls, too, and won more rations by 
reporting them. Our agents waited 
hiding near the fallen sets until the en 
emy came to pick them up. It worked so 
nicely for us that prese ntly one stay-be 
hind agent disclosed that the Abwehr 
was trying something else. 


| [ was sending disloyal French 
men afoot through the wooded coun 
try to penetrate our front lines. Chosen 
for poker-faced nerve, they were to pose 
as refugees returning home. Once 
through, they were to rendezvous with 
stay-behinds still at large, and take their 
reports back across the Rhine. A cable 
had been laid just under water to guide 
a nocturnal rubber boat ferry. 

At this point Colonel Albert Botkin 


now 








sent throughout the Seventh Army area 
a troupe whose actors were several cap- 
tured and converted enemy agents. From 
improvised st ages they explained to Gl 
audiences a spy's work and how, if he 
succeeded, when we tried to carry the 
ball across the upper Rhine, the enemy 
would know our signals—and many a 
GI would die needlessly. Colonel Bot- 
kin exhorted: 

“Watch out for line-crossers! Report 
to CIC everything that looks unusual.” 

Soon an outpost sent word: 

“This looks unusual to us. 
Frenchman with a lotta kids. 
taking them home. They say he’s their 
dear teacher, but he looks too tough. 
How about it?” 

The children’s cries were suspiciously 
uniform and unanimous. CIC applied 
candy bars as a truth serum and they 
admitted having first seen their “teacher” 
an hour earlier when he gave them 250 
francs each and told ho what to tell 
the Americans. On his person were 
found 100,000 francs in new notes. 

“Printed from French plates we know 
the Nazis seized,” CIC told him. “And 
all nicely numbered in sequence! When 
the Abwehr handed you these, they al 
most stood you up before a fring squad. 
You'd better talk.” 

The line-crosser got the point. 
so CIC spread another alarm. 

“Look out for line-crossers with too 
much money; new bills of the old issue, 
numbered in sequence.” 


Here’s a 
Says he’s 


And 


This warning detected several more 
} , 

paymasters. When the Abwehr's care- 
lessness of their lives was explained to 
them, they revealed what stay-behinds 
they were to pay and where they were 
to meet. Also this revelation led to one 
of the war's outstanding spy exploits. 


HIS devious, delicate case began when 

a burly, dark man crawled from a 
wood into the arms of waiting Gls. He 
said he Alsatian named Haas 
and wanted to join the French forces. 
He carried 50,000 francs in the telltale 
bills, so Seventh Army CIC accused him 
of being a spy. But, square jaw clamped 
tight, Haas stuck to a detailed story that, 
while altogether too plausible, seemed 
unbreakable. Suddenly the interrogator 
pointed to the subject's distinctive sports 
sweater and demanded: 

“Where did you get that?” 

The prisoner's lips formed a syllable 

“Pa-’—but suddenly changed to “Mul- 
The interrogator had seen the 
sweater’s double in a Paris shop window, 
but earlier Haas had denied ever being 
in Paris. Opening Haas’s wallet, the 
interrogator extracted a woman's photo- 
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was 


house.” 


graph. Where, he asked, did she live? 
Again the lips formed “Pa-’—then 
changed. 

“You're lying!” snapped the Ameri- 
can. All night CIC flailed Haas with 
questions. A German air raid extin 
guished all electric lights; they kept on 
eerily by candlelight. But the prisoner 
stuck to his story. So they decided to 
vary the treatment. 

“There are just two questions you've 
got to answer for yourself,” they told 
him. “Which side is going to win this 
war?” “Then hadn't I better join that 
side while the joining’s good?” 

They put him in a dark cell, alone, 
to think it over. In the morning he 
rattled the bars and confessed. 

He was Ludwig Nebel, a German 
Swiss but a Nazi fanatic and veteran 
secret agent under the notorious Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Otto Skorzeny who 
headed the sabotage section of the Nazi 
Military Intelligence Service. Skorzeny 
had taught Nebel how to use explosives 
to do the Allies the most possible dam 
age, then had sent him with a group of 
picked dynamiters to Denmark. They 
were to blow up a Danish building or 
landmark every time the Danish. Resist- 
ance blew up a German installation. 
Since many Danish patriots were stu- 
dents at Copenhagen, he had blown up 
their Union building. Then Skorzeny 
had sent him to the Spanish-Portuguese 
border to waylay a diplomatic courier 
with his documents, and then to Paris 
to train pro-Nazi French youths to blow 
up American equipment after we had 
liberated the city. Now, Skorzeny had 
aimed his formidable human weapon at 
the Americans. He had sent Nebel to 
penetrate our lines on a mission that, 
if successful, would at one blow wreck 
our hopes of being able soon to cross 
the upper Rhine. 


EBEL was to cut our life artery, the 

pipe-line that pumped the Allied 
armies’ indispensable gasoline from 
Marseille to Epinal in Alsace, by blow 
ing it up with Nipolit. He was to get 
this new German explosive at an under 
ground storeroom now behind our lines, 
that the Germans had dug before leav 
ing. There their stay-behind agents or 
those who came there later, could obtain 
explosives, arms and canned food. Lest 
Nebel reveal its location under the tor 
ture they were sure we would use on so 
important an agent, he had not been 
told. He was to be led to it by two other 
agents, Vliegen, and Zeiler, who were to 
meet him the next day at such a place. 
CIC kept the appointment and seized 
the pair. They revealed the location of 
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not just one but several secret caches. 
That ended that Nazi plot, but began an 
Allied counterplot that was infinitely 
more successful. Allied Counterintelli- 
gence traced Nebel’s wife and child to 
Paris, then told him: 

“We'll take you to them. We won't 
tell your wife about that babe whose 
picture was in your pocketbook—if you 
keep on playing ball with us and tell 
us the truth.” 

Nebel got the idea. Also he vowed 
that the lady of the snapshot had been 
only a passing fancy. He greeted his 
wife and child with apparently genuine 
affection and was pleased at their ac- 
count of the good treatment they had 
received from the Americans. Associa- 
tion with CIC reawakened the Swiss’s 
faith in democracy—also the burly ath- 
lete realized that his only chance to save 
his life was to get back on democracy’s 
team. He seemed so sincere that Coun- 
terintelligence decided to try upon him 
the most delicate manipulation in the 
puppet-show of counterespionage. They 
would “turn him around,” send him as a 


One of two parachutists dropped in a 
“flying coffin” near Luneville, France, 
with radio gear. There was a serious 
question as to whether the “flying suit” 
he wore over his German uniform had 
a close enough resemblance to winter 
outer garments worn by Allied troops 
to charge him with masking his iden- 
tity in violation of the rules of war. 


spy for the Allies, back agair. into the 
labyrinth of the Nazi secret service, 
thence to bring us information of its in- 
ner workings. 

This meant that he must return to 
his former bosses with a story so plausi- 
ble and circumstantial that even those 
confirmed cynics would be convinced it 


was true, and would continue to trust 
him. Counterintelligence coached him 
carefully and provided him with infor- 
mation about us that he was to say he 
had gathered; all true, but harmless. 
Also, he was to say he had blown up 
an American headquarters in Paris. To 
prove it, they gave him faked clippings 
from Paris newspapers describing an “ex- 
plosion” at “an important Allied installa- 
tion” there. They told him that they 
would hold his family as hostages, whom 
he could see again if he came back to us. 


ieee took him to a quiet portion of 
the front and at night smuggled him 
past our outposts into No Man’s Land. 
They heard him, challenged by a Ger- 
man outpost, proclaim joyfully that he 
was a good Nazi secret agent returning 
to make an important report. Then— 
silence. Counterintelligence began to 
wonder whether it had guessed wrong 
on the big saboteur. Turn-arounds were 
a great gamble; might do a double turn 
and come back to you to spy again for 
their old masters. 

Then, after weeks, at the place agreed 
upon, a hulking figure confronted an 
astonished GI lookout with the request: 

“Bleece—I vill zee Zee—” Before he 
could finish, the GI covered him with 
his rifle. “You will see what?” he gasped. 

“I vill zee Zee-I-Zee,” said Nebel. 

Other strange guys had asked for CIC 
and the GI knew they were hush-hush 
guys—our hush-hush. Still, he ran his 
hands over Nebel’s body. He found no’ 
weapon, but: 

“I ain’t takin’ no chances,” he said. 
“Keep them hands up. Hendy hoke! 
Verstay?” 

To a welcoming CIC the hush-hush 
guy presented a decoration, a photo- 
graph, and an amazing story. The photo- 
graph showed Hitler himself pinning 
the decoration upon the chest of Ludwig 
Nebel, our double spy. The story told 
how first the Fuehrer had almost put a 
rope around his neck, for while Nebel 
was reciting his prepared tale, in had 
come a report from Alsace that caused 
consternation and suspicion. 

Another Swiss Nazi, who had been 
an Abwehr agent until captured by us, 
had just returned to his former asso- 
ciates. Tonini, called “Toni,” had been 
for years a mercenary spy for the Swiss, 
the French, and the Poles before the 
Abwehr drafted him. He had done so 
well at his shady profession that they 
had given him command of the detach- 
ment in Gerardmer in Alsace. He had 
sent many agents into our lines. Also, 
he had maintained an apartment known 
as “Toni’s bar,’ where he supplied his 
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associates with liquor and women. Flab- 
by physically and morally, when CIC 
captured him, he broke quickly under 
interrogation and named and described 
his former pals so freely that he was 
shown photographs of a few we knew 
and asked to tell whatever he could 
about them. He was so willing that it 
was decided to double him. 

But the Abwehr, too, knew his weak- 
ness. When he reentered the German 
lines, they accused him of having sold 
them out to the Americans. He denied 
it but they tortured him. And again he 
broke and confessed. CIC had let him 
learn little enough of its workings and 
personnel, but he did tell of having been 
shown Nebel’s photograph. That was 
the report that had just come in. So now 
the Abwehr roared at our double spy, 
Nebel: 

“The American CIC has a photograph 
of you! How did they get it?” 

Nebel seemed to hear the torturer’s 
red-hot iron sizzle for him. But he was 
no weakling like Toni. He thought and 
talked fast. 

“Sure,” he said, “I had a photograph 
taken for my wife, by the local photog- 
rapher in Gerardmer, that many of us 
patronized. When the Americans came 
he must have told them about it, and 
CIC seized his stock. Certainly I never 
let CIC photograph me! Why, I hate 
the lousy so-and-so’s.” 

The ama believed him. He was an 
old-line Nazi and the information he 
had just brought, cooked up though it 
was, checked much better for accuracy 
than that delivered by many of their 
agents who had not been turned around. 
And the newspaper clippings: 

“Just like the fool Americans,” they 
said, “to let military information of that 
sort be published.” 

So they told Hitler that Nebel was 
an unsung hero of the secret war. The 
Fuehrer, who loved intrigue and 
triguers, decorated him and had a photo- 
graph taken of the ceremony. Which 
Nebel brought back to us, with the dec- 
oration, proof that he had wrecked a 
German troop-train, and some valuable 
information. Also, the commanding of- 
ficer of his former detachment. Finding 
this old friend’s loyalty to Hitler as weak 
as his own, Nebel had persuaded him 
that the Fuehrer was going to lose the 
war and had promised to get his old boss 
in right with the boys who were going 
to win it—the Americans. 

Nebel became a very successful Allied 
double agent. He made more crossings 
to the enemy side of the lines, with good 
results. When we reached Munich, he 
was waiting for us. The CIC agent who 
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U. S. ae policemen one captured spies to the French, who tried them 


knew him best grew to admire his cour- 
age. It was hoped that despite his earlier 
acts against the Allies, the giant Swiss 
would get off with a light prison sen 
tence. But we had to surrender him to 
an Allied government which tried and 
shot him as a spy-saboteur against its 
security. 


Nebel’s case was notable also because 


he had worked for the Reichsicherheits- 
hauptamt CRSHA), the Nazi party 
espionage service. That a mission so 
important as blowing up a gasoline pipe 
line was entrusted to an agent of this 
organization rather than to the Abwehr 
showed how low the official military 
espionage service had fallen. Many Ab- 
wehr agents were proving weak charac- 
ters who, like Toni, under interrogation 
told all they knew. And they had been 
allowed to know too much. The sup- 
posedly ultra-secretive Abwehr had dis 
carded a classic principle of espionage: 
“Let no agent find out more than he 
must about anything; especially about 
who your other agents are.” 


HEN some line-crossers we had cap- 

tured were inspected, a sharp-eyed 
CIC agent cried: “Why, they're all wear- 
ing the same kind of clothes!” 

So they were; blue suits with white 
pin-stripes. Those were graduation pres- 
ents from a school hidden in a forest in 
Baden where the Abwehr taught aspir- 
ing spies how to penerate our lines and 


what to do then. But they had let the 
students intermingle, so that they could 
name and describe all their classmates. 
And they did. CIC sent out descriptions 
of suits and wearers to checkpoints 
and outposts and soon had the entire 
class, including one member who had 
graduated only three hours earlier. Then 
the Air Force bombed the school. 

The Abwehr threw up its hands. It 
issued an order unprecedented in its 
history. No more agents were to be sent 
against the American Seventh Army. It 
was too dangerous. The Nazi high 
brass must just figure out what were the 
American plans in some other way. 

CIC had won a battle under ground 
which helped make possible more vic 
tories on the surface. Our spy-hunters 
and the French SSM had vacuum 
cleaned Alsace-Lorraine of 7,000 men 
and women who in some way endan 
gered Allied security. Several hundred 
were shot, but not before they, like the 
remainder of the 7,000, had given CIC 
names and descriptions of 5,000 more 
like them who were to be found in 765 
German towns and cities that lay ahead. 
So CIC could begin a new and bigger 
roundup of would-be spies and saboteurs 
when, saved from the danger of a stab 
in the back, the U. S. Seventh Army 
and Allied troops in Alsace-Lorraine 
smashed enemy resistance along the up 
per Rhine, and crossed victoriously into 
Germany. 
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A range designed to give effective experience in 


Defensive Field Firing 


E rightly emphasize attack in our 

battle conditioning courses and teach 
the soldier what to expect while attack 
ing and seizing an objective. We do not 
provide for similar defensive training. 
We have them move into an area, dig 
positions, plan defensive fires, and move 
out again. But we never actually give 
our men an opportunity to test defen 
sive fires under near battle conditions. 

We 
against attack or counterattack by pre 
battle conditioning for defense. Here's 
one proven way to do it. 


can increase our effectiveness 


Six trained platoons were separately 
given the attacking and 
seizing an objective and then defending 


it. ‘Time was allowed after taking the 


mission of 


objective, for re-organization and the 
preparation of a fire plan. Foxholes had 
previously been dug on the objective. 
The ground in rear of the objective had 
been prepared with targets which would 
move toward the position when the 
counterattack began. 

Members of each platoon were thor 
oughly familiar with the course, for they 
had helped build it. Yet, at the end of 
the exercise, three of the six platoons 
had failed to hit all targets. This could 
that 
have reached their position. 


mean a determined attack might 
All pla 
toons were guilty of poor fire distribu 
tion. 

The only conclusions to be drawn 
from the problem are that excitement, 
noise of firing, and explosives made 


had 


never conducted a defense before under 


them forget their fire plan. They 


realistic conditions, nor had they ever 
tested a fire plan. 

This problem did show that we can 
increase our effectiveness against attack 
by devising defensive firing exercises. 
Ihe chart on the opposite page shows 
an effective defensive field firing range. 


Ihe area selected as the target area 
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was 300 yards wide by 250 yards deep. 
It provided excellent fields of fire. 

Twelve rectangular ditches were dug 
perpendicular to and about fifty yards 
to the front of the defense position, 
extending about 250 yards in depth. 
Each ditch was twenty-two inches wide 
by about sixteen inches deep. Two sleds 
were placed in each ditch and joined 
together by a wooden pole. An “E” type 
silhouette target was mounted on each 
sled and hinged so as to disappear. 

When it came time for the counter 
attack to begin, the sleds were towed 
towards the objective, the targets com 
ing to the upright position by pulling 
the tow lines. 

Targets in groups of sixes moved for 
ward about ten yards at a time before 
disappearing. When they were within 
100 yards of the defense position, all 
were raised upright and moved forward 
the remaining distance, simultaneously, 


simulating an assault. A tank target 


was towed by truck to provide a target 
for the rocket launcher team. 

The cease fire was given and-targets 
were scored. The scoring stimulated a 
competitive spirit between platoons. 

If no funds are available for construc- 
tion, salvaged materials may be used. 
Sleds can be constructed out of dis- 
carded crating lumber and_ salvaged 
W-110-B wire may be used for tow 
lines. Strips of rubber cut from an old 
inner tube and nailed to target and 
sled will pull the targets to the prone 
position when the tow line is slackened. 

Targets can be towed by _ truck, 
winched forwarded, or hand operated. 


HIS is a realistic course for defense 

training that affords a unit the op 
portunity of practicing defensive fires 
with observed results. Variations may 
include the erection of barbed wire and 
the use of supporting weapons firing 
overhead at targets beyond the ditches. 


Moving targets in upright position. When the tow line is released 
a rubber strip attached to target and sled pulls the target prone. 
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DEFENSIVE FIELD FIRING RANGE 


(RIFLE PLATOON) 
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Harassed $2s 9 Persecuted G2s Use APPY the man, blessed the staff sec- 


tion, whose files and stocks in trade 
can be kept in a single box! But how 


rare! And any time the boss of a staff 


INTE LLIGENCE CARD section finds he can no longer operate 
out of a satchel, he'd best stop and 


cogitate deeply, for confusion is about 
to set in. 


Take, for example, the harassed S2 
{ or even the persecuted G2, who by vir- 


tue of either a prolonged stable situa- 
tion, or the high echelon at which he 
finds himself, discovers that he has 
passed the single satchel stage. Let us 
Majors James W. Kerr and Gerald C. Burch say, for simplicity of illustration, that 
his is now to become a twosatchel of- 
fice. What is the most dangerous pitfall 
confronting him? It’s the allegedly logi- 
cal extension of the two-satchel 
system—the two-file system. Un- 
der this system, each Satchel 
Operator files a copy of every- 
Figure 1, The K-E-R-C-H Keysort type card for enemy-held areas. thi ng, thereby pn cea ne 
both satchels and _ requiring 
SUMMARY OF REPORT more satchels with etaieins 
each of whom files one or more 
copies of everything. 

A word of advice, G2: when 
you grow out of your first field 
desk, or your first tent; when you 
set up several branches of the 
intelligence section; when some 
branch asks for an extra copy 
of anything for its own files: 
act! Send a hundred-man de- 
tail (you'll need ‘em) into that 
branch and remove every file 
and every scrap of paper to be 
found, set up a central file, and 
make the branch chief justify 
anything he claims he needs to 
keep on hand in his file. Make 
him justify it and don’t be 
moved by tears. Threaten to 
nail his desk drawers shut. 


AAA REPORT | INFO 


HE next fifteen paragraphs 

are an introduction to the 
Kerch G2 system. Kerch has 
two slogans: “Central Files Can 
Be Efficient” and “You won't 
be left in the lurch if your files 
are kept by Kerch.” 

The first type of file an ex- 
panding or a new office is likely 
to set up is an “action” file. 
This consists of many dozens 
of slightly related sheets of 
paper bound together with a 


Majors James W. Kern, Infan- 
try, and Geratp C. Burcu, 
CeoCoCOOCOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0O0000N0 Infantry, were both on duty 
in Eighth Army headquarters 
when they devised the index 
system they describe here. 
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cover sheet listing the title of 
each. The only action this 
guarantees is a flap, or flurry 
of paper rifling, when the Old 
Man asks a question. Shun 
action files. 

If you think things through 
only part way, or if your outfit 
is guaranteed not to expand, 
you may settle for “subject 
files.” This is a step in the right 
direction. But decisions as to 
whether to put “schooner” un- 
der “Navy” or under “beer” 
will soon wear you down. 
That’s not to mention what 
will happen when the Old 
Man spot-checks your “Opera- 
tions” file and finds a descrip- 
tion of someone’s appendec- 
tomy. 

You had better go all the 
way, and if the present or ex- 
pected size of your central file 
warrants it, install either the 
D/A Decimal System or the 
Intelligence File Index Deci- 
mal System. The latter is per- 
haps a trifle more detailed than 
needed by most offices, but the 
old D/A system fits a good 
many quite well indeed. G2 is 
an office of record, you know, 
so you don’t get to push this 
off on the AG like G3 does. 

Now for the commercial. 
Although a decent cross index 
system can be used with any 
decimal setup, G2 or otherwise, 
the G2 has two fields of inter 
est which require special meas- 
ures. These are enemy-held 
areas, and enemy units. Kerch 
has cooked up a Keysort type 
card for each one, to replace 
the extraction and Order of 
Battle highlights. systems. Look 
at Figure 1, the area card. Note 
that there are general topics of G2 in 
formation along the sides, with cor- 
respondingly numbered holes. In the 
center is beaucoup space for typing in 
extracts of the information on a given 
area, along with space for tying each 
extract in to the topic it discusses. 
“Bridges” is number 7, so any entry men- 
tioning bridges would be marked “7.” 
A column on the right provides space 
for showing the decimal file number 
of the extracted document. 


COCKDDDDDVDDDDDDIDIND ND OOO NOOO NO OO ONONONO0ON0C0ON0N0N0NN 


ET us brief the Keysort System as ap 

plied to the Kerch cards. We propose 
to file a card for each unit (and each 
area) each month, with entries posted 
by month of occurrence, not month of 
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Figure 2. Card for enemy units, devised by K-E-R-C-H. 


reporting. The cards are punched to 
show which unit (or area) they pertain 
to, also which month, and any other in 
formation the filing geniuses may want. 
When an entry is made, the card is 
punched to show that it bears informa 
tion in that specific category. So, if 
we make an entty on “Bridges,” we 
punch out number “7” as well as mark 
ing “7” before the entry. Then, for large 
scale studies, a selector device can be 
used to pick out, by means of the 
punched out parts of the cards, most 
anything you want. For quickie check- 
ups, you can find things by hand. 

As an example, if we want to know all 
there is to know about the AA 990] 
grid square, now in Aggressor hands, 


wn Nn 


oo00000 


we set our selector keys for coordinates 
AA 9901, and all cards pertaining to 
it drop out of the file. But if we want 
to know about only what went on there 
during May, we set the keys for the 
square and for May, and that will be 
the only card we get. Similarly, we can 
select any topic listed along the sides, 
if we set our keys for “7,” only cards 
bearing “Bridges” will be produced. 
Before you wet blankets reach for your 
typewriters to tell us TAG abandoned 
this system for personnel record use some 
years ago, let us tell you why he did. 
It was because: 
(1) Too frequent punching was re 
quired. 


‘Continued on page 33) 





The case for that hard-working soldier who turns the 


vaunted fire power of our modern weapons on the enemy 


COMBAT COMPANY COMMANDERS 
SHOULD BE MAJORS 


EFORE | tell you why combat com 
manders should be majors, let me 

define a combat company. I mean a 
company-size unit of a combat arm 
whose primary task is the direct engage 
ment or interdiction of the enemy on the 
battlefield. This definition covers in 
fantry rifle, weapons, mortar, and tank 
companies; artillery gun, howitzer, and 
rocket batteries; tank and armored re 
connaissance companies and the letter 
companies of combat engineer outfits. 
It excludes all combat arms’ headquar 
ters companies, service companies, or 
combinations of them. These are essen 
tially operations, communications, re 
supply and maintenance units, rather 
than “fighting” outfits in the basic sense 
of the term (although there probably 
will be some “fighting-mad” headquar 
ters and service company commanders 
when they read this). 

Of course, my definition excludes all 
units of the non-fighting services: Ord 
nance, Quartermaster, ‘Transportation 
Corps and others. By this exclusion | 
don’t mean to imply that a case cannot 
be drawn in their behalf; but someone 
else will have to do it. 

Now that we know what a combat 


Mayor Ricuarp A. Crecettus, Artillery, 
is on duty at The Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. 
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company is, let’s look it over with an 
eye to outlining the personal and pro 
fessional prerequisites of its commander. 
I'm going to use as an example the in- 
fantry rifle company, because there are 
more of them, and because I feel that it 
represents the basic pattern of the “fight- 
ing” companies of all the combat arms. 

Since way back when, the rifle com- 
pany has been, and is today, commanded 
by a captain. Back in the “old days,” 
the rifle battalion was commanded by a 
major. Staffs were small and simple 
then; an adjutant to handle what little 
staff work there was, and maybe a lieu- 
tenant to run errands. The command 
relationship between company captain 
and bagtalion major was direct and per- 
sonal, 

But shortly after World War I, things 
began to change. New staff jobs were 
created, slowly at first, but with snow 
ball effect, to administer the new tactical 
and adininistrative techniques evolved 
over the years. Executive, $3, $1, 82, 
assistant $2, assistant $3, liaison officers 
back-to-back, $4, munitions officer, com- 
munications officer, air officer . . . all 
these staff jobs blossomed with each 
change in the Tables of Organization. 
From one in 1917, the rifle battalion 
staff has grown to six today. (During 
this same period, the staff of the field 
artillery battalion increased from one to 


fifteen; the infantry regiment from three 
to ten.) 

And what about the company com- 
mander during this period of staff pros- 
perity? He still commands his company 
and is still a captain. But no longer does 
he enjoy the simple life, the direct per- 
sonal contact with the Old Man, that 
had been the exercise of command when 
the Old Man was only a (and the only) 
major, with no staff. Now the Old Man 
is a lieutenant colonel; the battalion ex- 
ecutive and $3, after having been cap- 
tains for years, have become majors, to 
lord it over the company captains. Now 
the multiple staff sections intervene in 
the command relationship, interpreting 
and applying the commander's policies 
(often conflicting with one another) and 
harassing the company commander with 
orders, memorandums, directives, and 
questionnaires—all in the name of the 
commander, of course. Major Executive 
and $3 pull their rank on him; Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Battalion Commander, from 
his Olympian stronghold two grades 
higher, hurls an occasional lightning 
bolt at his luckless skull. And the poor, 
prestigeless company commander, com- 
pletely overpowered by the rank arrayed 
above him, bows his head and grimly 
carries on. 

I say that this should not be. And it 
all hinges on the matter of prestige, 
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or, to put it bluntly, rank. It’s a subtle 
thing, but very real. There is a tangible 
difference in the relationship between 

Major Battalion Executive and Junior- 
in-rank Captain Company Commander, 
and that which would exist between 
Major Battalion Executive and his equal- 
in-rrank Major Company Commander. 
In the former situation, the Executive's 
prestige as representative of the battalion 
commander is ‘enhanced by his own 
seniority of rank. There is likely to be 
a certain amount of rank-pulling in such 
a relationship that would not be present 
if the two were of the same grade. Silly, 
you say? I don’t think so. I'll wager 
that Lieutenant Colonel Battalion Com- 
mander doesn’t take any guff from the 
regimental exec, and even less from the 
regimental $3. One of the major draw 
backs to company command today is the 
lack of sufficient prestige to combat the 
petty follies and harassments of the staff. 
After all, the company captain is the 
commander of his own junior bailiwick, 
and he needs the prestige of equal rank 
with the staff, so that his representations 
on behalf of his command will carry 
equal weight in council. ‘Too often the 
poor company captain is not overruled 
so much as he is outranked! 

But that is just one reason why com 
bat company should be 
Since the First 
ground warfare has under 
evolution. New 
new organization, new tactics 


commanders 
majors. Here's another. 
World War, 
gone a 

weapons, 


far-reaching 


have been developed, adopted, and then 
made obsolete by even newer weapons, 
organization, and tactics. 

During the First World War, combat 
in a rifle company was fairly simple. 


Not easy, The 250 men 
and six officers made up four platoons 
War Tables of 1917). For weapons 
the company had 235 rifles, 73 pistols, 
and 16 BARs (eight of which were re- 
tained in company reserve as spares). 
The rifle company literally was a rifle 
company; 


but simple. 


there were no other major 
weapons except the two BARs per pla- 
toon. 

The tactics, when judged by today’s, 
were rudimentary. 


ROM a strictly professional stand- 

point, the World War I company com- 
mander didn’t have much to do. Of 
course, he made a_ reconnaissance if 
there was time. He checked and super- 
vised his company’s preparations for bat 
tle. He disposed of the administrative 
problems and details common to all com- 
bat troop leaders. But still, it was a fairly 
simple job. He didn’t have to worry 
about finding a spot from which his 
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machine guns could provide an effective 
base of fire. He had no machine guns. 
He had no trouble deciding whether or 
not to attach his mortars—he had none. 
He didn’t have trouble finding suitable 
positions for his recoilless 57s—he had no 
57s either. He didn’t ponder over the 
employment of the attached tank pla 
toon—none available to him. He didn't 
fret about whether the artillery FO could 
be depended upon to deliver fast, ac 
curate support when and where needed. 
There was no FO. What general fire 
support he got was furnished from 
above, usually without knowledge of or 
regard for his particular needs. At H 
hour he blew his whistle and the pla 
toons moved out. When the barrage 
lifted, he and his company fought on 
alone, with rifles and BARs, bayonets 
and grenades, and were successful 
not according to the fortunes of war. 

The commander of this company was 
a captain. 


OW let's look at the rifle company 
today. It's smaller by forty-five men. 
but that’s not the significant change. 
The modern doctrine of fire and move 
ment is reflected in the make-up of every 
echelon of the organization. The rifles 
and BARs are still there, but now also 
are machine guns, mortars, recoilless ri 
fles, and bazookas. The numbers and 
power of supporting heavy weapons are 
greatly increased, and their fires made 
instantly available through forward ob 
servers assigned to work with the com 
pany. The concept of the combined-arms 
team—infantry-with-tanks, or tanks-with 
infantry, all supported by artillery—has 
been forged into a mighty tactical weap 
on, and the company commander shares 
in its command. No longer is he just 
the leader of 235 riflemen and eight 
BAR teams. He now commands, or com- 
mands the services of, a heavily armed 
and armored task force, supported by the 
pyramided power of every artillery weap 
on within range. 

And the tactics are anything but rudi 
mentary. 

“This company, with Ist platoon, regi 
mental tank company attached, attacks 
at 0600 tomorrow to seize the right half 
of the battalion objective. LD—present 
positions. Ist and 3d platoons in assault, 
Ist on right; 2d platoon in support. 

“Weapons platoon: 57mm rifle squads, 
attached to platoons per SOP. 

“Mortar section: general support. Be 
prepared to displace on order when ini 
tial objective is reached. 

“Tank platoon: Support attack from 
positions along LD. When assault pla 
toons reach phase line Charlie, 


move 


out on my order to assault the objective. 
Check your plan with mine when for 
mulated. 

“MG Section, Weapons Company: in 
direct support. Weapons platoon leader 
recommend fire plan. Displace when 
fires are masked by assault elements. 

“8lmm mortar observer: Priority of 
hires to Ist platoon. Give me your pl in 
of OP displacement. Be prepared to ad 
just defensive fires in front of Ist platoon 
to cover reorganization on objective. 

“Arty Forward Observer: Keep 3d pla 
toon zone under observation. I will give 
you my fire plan later. Be pre pared to 
adjust air bursts ahead of tanks in their 
assault on objective. Give me your plan 
of OP displacement. 

“Executive: Establish a resupply point 
in the woods over there. Platoons re 
plenish their basic load tonight. Mortars 
dump two additional units of fire at 
posssons. 

“My command group will follow up 
between Ist and 3d platoons. Tank pla 
toon send an agent to me right away. 
Communications per SOP. 

“It is now 1514. Are there any ques- 
tlonsr 

The commander of this company is 
also a captain. 


UST what is the significance of this 

contrast? Since World War I, the 
employment of a combat company—and 
this is true of all arms—has become in 
creasingly complex, with terrific acceler- 
ation during and just after World War 
I]. If the World War I company com 
mander was a journeyman at his trade, 
the post-War II commander is a virtuoso! 
He has to be. 

Yet this virtuosity has gone unre 
warded. The gold leaves all go to the 
staff. 

This, I maintain, is unjust and un- 
wise. Show me the staff job at battalion 
or regimental level that requires the 
brains, ability, and professional compe- 
tence required of a combat company 
commander! What battalion $3 daily 
meets the imponderables of battle under 
such personal circumstances? What regi 
mental S82 is entrusted with the direction 
of such a complex operaticn as a fighting 
company? What regimental $4 must 
exercise more precise professional judg 
ment, with other men’s lives the price 
of error? 

Now don’t get me wrong. I freely 
grant that there are staff jobs that are 
dificult and exacting. But I maintain 
strongly that they are not more difficult 
or exacting than the job of a combat 
company commander. An officer who 
has attained the level of professional 
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competence needed to command a fight 
ing company today has reached the 
estate of field grade. He should be a 
major. 

We know what an important ingre 
dient leadership is in the recipe for a 
successful pn i company. If neces- 
sary, the Old Man can command head 
quarters company Che usually does 
anyhow ), and the $4 can help look after 
the Service Company. But no one can 
command a combat company but the 
company commander. 

So what happens when a promising 
young leader rises to a captaincy and 
company command? Just when he gets 
well settled in the command groove, he 
is promoted and shoved into a staff job. 
There he sweats out a silver leaf, and, 
years later, reappears in command chan- 
nels—maybe. i the interim, his arm 
has lost the use of his Jeadership where 
it is most needed—in the combat com 
pany. 

A high level of leadership and profes- 
sional skill is required to command the 
combat company of today’s Army. But 
the officer possessing these qualities is 
too good to be left a captain so he can 
exercise them. So he is promoted to a 
staff job in the Reports Section of the 
Audit Department of the Analysis Divi- 
sion of the Requirements Branch of the 
Procurement Office of the Special Staff 
of the General Staff, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G4. It’s years before he can bur 
row his way back to troops. 

I don’t mean to imply that once a 
commander always a commander. It 
takes both command and staff duty to 
make a well-rounded officer. But it's a 
long time between captain and lieu 
tenant colonel. The present gap in our 
command grades robs the combat arms 
of too many badly needed leaders at the 
critical level of company command. 


HERE is still a fourth aspect of my 

proposition that should not be ignored. 
The small, semi-independent, widely dis 
persed formations company task forces, 
perhaps—of the atomic battlefield will 
need competent, high-caliber leaders, 
trained in combined arms tactics, and 
capable of intelligent independent ac 
tion. These leaders will be required to 
attain an even higher degree of profes 
sional competence and command ability 
than heretofore. It is only just that such 
a rise in requirements should be accom 
panied by an increase in the rank of the 
commander. 

All right now, you combat company 
commanders, are you convinced? Good! 
Marshal your facts and memorize your 
figures. Ready? On to Washington! 
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The Load of the Soldier 


DUFFEL BAG STORY 


CAPTAIN JOHN C. HUGHES 


ET’S follow a soldier who has com- 

pleted basic training in the United 
States and is ordered to Korea as a front- 
line replacement. 

Step 1. He receives a clothing and 
equipment check and departs his station 
with a full field pack, a bulging duffe! 
bag, and probably one small piece of pe 
sonal luggage. 

Step 2. En route to POE, he goes 
home for a short leave. During these 
happy, carefree days he either loses, 
sells, or gives away one or more items 
out of his swollen duffel bag. 

Step 3. At the POE he again receives 
a clothing and equipment check, and 
his supply is replenished. Once again 
the duffel bag bulges. 

Step 4. During the long sea voyage to 
Japan, he loses or discards a number of 
items from the bag. 

Step 5. The soldier arrives at the port 
of debarkation in Japan, and once again 


he lines up for a clothing and equip- 
ment check. And once again his supply 
is replenished. 

Step 6. A few days later he goes to 
Sasebo where he will embark for Korea. 
Here the now familiar check takes place 
and his duffel bag is again filled. 

Step 7. At Pusan he goes 
the routine again. 

Step 8. He departs from the Pusan 
replacement depot laden with a swollen 


duffel bag, full field pack, individual 


through 


weapon, and possibly a small piece of 
personal luggage. He goes directly to 
the “umpteenth” Division Replacement 
Company, eliminating any processing at 
Corps. 

Step 9. The journey to Division is 
often a rough ride by truck or train. 
This, combined with the feeling of go- 
ing toward the front, makes our soldier 
fret about the heavy load he is carrying. 
So he discards items he hears are un- 
necessary. 

Step 10. Upon arrival at the Replace- 
ment Company, he is checked out by 
the supply people and the old bag bulges 
again. 

Step 11. He departs the Replacement 
Company for a rifle company and, along 
with his baggage, is delivered to the 
Service or Regimental Headquarters 
Company of the Infantry regiment. 

Step 12. During a lull in battle, he 
is led to the reverse slope of a front-line 
rifle company. He arrives with a full 
field pack, individual weapon, and swol- 
len duffel bag. 

Step 13. The duffel bag is taken from 
the soldier. It is emptied, the items 
sorted and stacked with similar pieces 
of gear. Later they'll be picked up by a 
unit supply sergeant. His field pack, if 
retained, will be reduced to a light com- 
bat pack, and the same process applied 
to excess items in it. The supply ser- 
geant will attempt to pass off all of this 
excess to the battalion or regimental $4. 
In the end, service elements of the bat 
talion or regiment discover themselves 
burdened with this unnecessary load 
and waste. 

Step 14. While in the lines our sol- 
dier has one set of clothing—the one he 
is wearing. He may carry socks or change 
of underwear in his pockets or have a 
very light combat pack, along with his 
raincoat. His bed roll, or sleeping gear, 
is carried in the kitchen trains and 
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brought to him with the supper meal 
and taken from him at breakfast time. 
In warm weather he often sleeps covered 
only by a poncho. In cold weather the 
mountain sleeping bag provides warm 
and adequate bedding. (It is significant, 
I believe, that sometimes a unit com- 
mander will provide bedding tor only 
fifty per cent of his command, in order 
to insure that half of his men will be 
awake during the night. 

Step 15. (Special note on wounded) 
If the soldier is wounded and evacuated 
from the theater, and then returned to 
his unit, at a later date, he will bring 
with him a second duffel bag that is 
just as full as the first. And it will meet 
the same end on the reverse slope of his 
company. 

Step 16. When the soldier has com- 
pleted his combat time and is eligible 
for rotation, he leaves his front-line com- 
pany, goes to Service Company, where 
he is very likely to receive a duffel bag, 
partially filled with clothing and equip- 
ment. 

Step 17. At the Division Replace- 
ment Company his bag will be filled 
with clothing and equipment of a varied 
quality and degree of serviceability. 

Step 18. When he arrives in Sasebo, 
the check and inspections take place 
again, and some worn items may be ex- 
changed for more serviceable ones. 

Step 19. This step covers his move- 
ments back to the ZI—and what happens 
during it can be left to your imagination. 

Step 20. At the port of disembarka 
tion in the ZI he will probably be 
equipped with a new dress uniform, and 
sent to his new duty assignment. 


T is this final step—the soldier’s last ZI 

processing station on his journey over- 
seas and his first upon his arrival home, 
that should be retained. All the others 
can be eliminated. 

Here is how it could be done. 

Step 1. In equipping the soldier to 
depart his home station, eliminate the 
duffel bag and have him carry, at the 
very most, a full field pack, individual 
weapon, and an extra cargo pack as hand 
luggage. This full field pack would 
contain minimum essential items of 
equipment necessary for his cleanliness 
and protection from the weather. 

Step 2. At the port of embarkation 
he would get clean clothing in exchange 
for soiled, on an item-for-item basis. He 
would be relieved of class “A” dress uni 
forms and related items. Let him ship 
out with only the gear he needs for com- 
fort and health. 

Step 3. In a staging area or replace 
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ment processing center, his load should 
be reduced to a light combat pack and 
the clothing he is wearing, plus a pair 
of extra socks and change of undercloth 
ing. He could be relieved of his hand 
luggage (that extra cargo carrier) at this 
station. 

Step 4. At all processing stations en 
route to the front lines, provide only for 
the exchange of soiled clothes for clean, 
and a physical check of the essential 
items of equipment of a combat infan- 
tryman. Thus he will arrive at the front 
lines dressed to fight, and unburdened 
with a fat, swollen duffel bag. 

The soldier's front-line company could 
carry an extra stock of all items of in 
dividual equipment, providing for a five 
to one hundred per cent exchange of 
each item, depending on the item. This 
would simplify exchange with the QM 
laundry and provide quick replacement 
of worn-out or destroyed items. 

(This system was used in Korea and 
found workable. All webbing equip 
ment and weapons were furnished from 
stocks accumulated when men _ were 
killed or wounded and their gear re 
covered. 

Step 5. When the soldier returns to 
ZI, let him carry the same load or less 
than he carried over. When he gets to 
the ZI processing station it can fit him 
with a new dress uniform, ribbons, in 
signia, and complete wardrobe. 





INTELLIGENCE CARD 
INDEX SYSTEM 


Continued from page 29) 
(2) Too accurate recording was re 
quired. 
(3) Too many jerks posing as clerks 
got into the act. 


E think our system is simple enough, 

and our topics broad enough, to take 
care of the first two objections. Decisions 
as to which hole to punch should be 
easy, and it doesn’t take a PhD to know 
that to code the card for “7—Bridges,” 
you punch out the hole marked “7 
Bridges.” 

As for the third objection, we should 
be reasonably safe from morons if we 
confine the system to headquarters cen 
tral files (corps and higher) rather than 
letting every company clerk punch away 
like a Pennsy conductor on Army-Navy 
game weekend. 

Well, it’s a far cry from the sin 
gle satchel, but it sure beats hell out 
of the complete-file-in-each-ofhice-every 
man-for-himself system. 


LOOK TO DEMOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 19) 


with coolly scientific minds able to han- 
dle our tools of war. The Geiger coun- 
ters, guided missiles, radars, and other 
complicated devices (like the electric 
potato peeler) will be manned by sol 
diers who can keep them operating. 

Families seem to be getting larger, 
too. Three-bedroom houses are in more 
demand than they used to be; and the 
automobile industry reports more station 
wagons being sold every year. 

Professional demographers differ as to 
whether the increase in size of families 
is apparent or real. Whether it is the 
“result of more first-births” or the “prod 
uct of better nutrition manifesting it 
self in a high fertility rate,” beats me 
and a lot of other people. 

Whatever the reason, the “Net Re 
production Rate” (an indication of 
changes in family size) is going up: 
1937 .980 
1939 0.992 
1940 1.023 
1942 1.190 
1944 1.17] 
1946 1.359 
1948 1.462 


OPULATION trends, therefore, will 

add wrinkles to the brow of Captain 
Jones—and his fellow company com 
manders, in two ways—changes in quan 
tity and changes in quality. We can sub 
divide further into changes at national 
level and changes at the company, or 
this-is-where-I-came-in level. 

A lot of these “guesstimates” on pro 
jections of population trends, that we 
have talked about, are questions of na- 
tional policy rather, than of company 
policy. It’s a cinch that Captain Jones 
can't do much about population trends. 
The National Resources Board has mil 
itary membership to keep a service finger 
on the pulse of the bigger aspects of 
population changes. 

sut the results of national policies 
eventually wind up in the laps of the 
“Captain Joneses” of the Army. The 
demographers’ graphs and calculations 
of today will show up for Captain Jones 
tomorrow. 

A figure on an adding machine is a 
statistic. But when the figure reports in 
to you as a flesh-and-blood soldier—with 
a family, friends, ideas, hopes, and fears 

. needing clothes, food, ammunition 
and training—especially needing lead 
ing ... the statistics come home to roost. 

Can anticipating these problems help 
the company commander? 

The demographers say they can. 
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THE RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET. By S. L. A. 
William Morrow & Company. 


Marshall. 
395 Pages; Maps; index; $5.00. 


| Hes comments that follow on the ef. 
fects that discipline and training or 
lack of these essentials of military suc- 
cess have on the soldier in combat are 
based on Colonel Marshall’s excellent 
story of the defeat of the Eighth Army 
by the Chinese Communist Forces dur 
ing the last few days of November, 
1950 in the battle of the Chongchon 
River. In one sense, therefore, this is a 
book review, but in a more. important 
sense it is a critique of combat opera 
tions that, | hope, may be helpful and 
constructive. 

Colonel Marshall himself almost never 
fails to be helpful and constructive in 
his writings on military subjects. Neither 
he nor this book needs much introduc 
tion to regular readers of this magazine. 
One chapter of the book was published 
in the May issue under the title, “They 
Fought to Save Their Guns.” General 
Marshall is said to be the chief editorial 
writer of The Detroit News, but he 
has also been, among other things, the 
Chief Historian of the European Thea 
ter in World War II, Operations Ana- 
lyst with the Eighth Army in Korea, 
and the author of many official and un 
official military books. Among his cur 
rent jobs is that of consultant for the 
Operations Research Office. It may well 





Mayor Generar H. W. Biakevey, re 
tired, is an occasional contributor to this 
and other military and general publica 
tions. 
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The Soldier Pays 


Major General H. W. Blakeley 


be that he has to introduce himself when 
he visits his newspaper. 

His latest book is based on the tech- 
nique of after-battle group interviews 
—a technique which Marshall did much 
to develop and one which tends to bring 
out combat facts with brutal clarity. 


NE basic fact about the Chongchon 

River battle did not need any inter- 
views to establish it: 

Deployed in line to the south of the 
river, the United States Eighth Army 
was an open book. Its baste objective 
and hour of movement had been pub- 
lished to the world; war correspondents 
had described in intimate detail the 
strength and location of its forces. Con- 
centrated in a tight maneuver mass, 
guarded by an entrenched screen, north 
of the river, the Chinese Communist 
Army was a phantom which cast no 
shadow. Its every main  secret—its 
strength, its position, and its intention 

had been kept to perfection, and 
thereby it was doubly armed. 

American newspapers please copy. 
And politicians, editors, and columnists 
who have screamed abeut censorship 
and freedom of the press, read on as 
Marshall tells the story of heroism, 
death and suffering. 

Lack of secrecy about the Army's 
strength and movements was not, how- 
ever, the only cause of trouble for the 
fighting troops. The over-all picture was 
one of efficiency, good leadership, and 
courage, but throughout The River and 
the Gauntlet are incidents which re- 
flect failures in enforcing discipline, in 


the making of firm decisions, in apply- 
ing under the stress of combat the train- 
ing lessons learned in garrison and in 
field exercises, and in constant super- 
vision and inspection of the maintenance 
and condition of motor vehicles and all 
types of weapons. 

Before going on to cite some specific 
examples, it is.only fair to say that the 
officers and men involved were often 
tired, hungry, cold, shocked and in 
some cases wounded. It is much easier 
to be critical pounding a typewriter in 
a comfortable room than it is to main- 
tain standards of discipline, mainte- 
nance, and training when someone is 
shooting at you. 


ET’S take a look at conditions in the 

infantry company which was first to 
fight in the Chongchon River battle: 

All but twelve men had thrown away 
their steel helmets; the pile cap was 
better insurance against frostbite and 
the steel helmet wouldn’t fit over it. 

Only two men—new arrivals—carried 

the bayonet. The grenade load aver- 

aged less than one per man. Some rifle 
and carbine men carried as much as 
two extra bandoliers or six full clips. 

Others had as little as sixteen to thirty 

rainds on their persons. About half of: 

the company had dispensed with en- 
trenching tools. 

The shortcomings here are obvious. 
Steel helmets, as it turned out, were 
very definitely needed. Inspection and 
supervision by officers and noncoms 
would have assured that they were be- 
ing carried. Ammunition loads should 
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have been prescribed and frequently 
checked. It takes guts for tired com- 
pany officers to do these things; the off- 
cer and noncom who set requirements 
and enforce them won't be popular; 
but the soldier will have a better chance 
when the enemy suddenly hits as he 
did in those November days in Korea. 

Then there is the case of a noncom- 
missioned officer who was sent to run a 
telephone line from the battalion CP 
to a company: 

He was given “heavy wire” instead 
of the light 130 which is useful on such 
missions. So he couldn’t carry it over 
the hills and thereby take the shortest 
line between two points. Instead, he fol- 
lowed the waterline, and his wire ran 
out before he had covered two thirds 
of the distance. There his personal 
striving ended, and with that failure 
King Company, left alone in a great 
void, ceased to operate as the outpost 
of an army. 


The whole story is of course not 
here. Who failed to provide proper 
communication equipment and alternate 
means of communication? Why did 
the sergeant end his “personal striving?” 
Why did the battalion commander and 
his staff officers accept the situation of 
no communication with a vital out- 
post? Perhaps no one failed; the fates 
may have ganged up as they did on 
everyone's efforts to warn Hawaii on 
the morning of December 7, 1941. But 
again there is no need to belabor the 
point; it takes constant effort to make 
things go according to the book; when 
they don’t the soldier up front suffers. 

Examples of superb leadership and 
of sorry leadership can be found through- 
out Marshall’s book. Courage was not 
the main lack in the bad examples. 
Rather they stemmed from failure to 
enforce the simplest rules of local se- 
curity, lateral liaison, and good use of 
ground. In one case the responsible 
officer seems to have been more influ- 
enced by the desirability of having soft 
ground to dig into rather than by the 
requirements of observation, conceal- 
ment and fields of fire. 


HE problem of training a unit so that 

it can react to the shock of a surprise 
attack from an unexpected direction is 
of course a complex one. It involves 
initial alertness to minimize the degree 
of surprise, good communications and 
their prompt use to get accurate infor- 
mation back to the various headquarters 
in the chain of command; the ability on 
the part of commanders from the squad 
on up to estimate the situation correctly, 
make prompt decisions and get orders 
out. As Marshall says, “Men and squads 
can topple one another just like a col- 
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umn of dominoes unless they react to 
the crisis with greater unity under the 
persuasion of strong leadership.” The 
know-how of proper and prompt reaction 
has to be developed on the training 
field or the soldier pays in combat. 

The number of weapon failures re- 
ported seems excessive even considering 
the extreme cold. The tired soldier 
doesn’t want to clean and oil his weapon; 
the tired noncom doesn’t want to make 
him do it; weapons will fail for reasons 
other than dirt and lack of lubrication 
but not often. Who pays? Marshall 
tells the story of a soldier almost face to 
face with Chinese soldiers. “He pulled 
the trigger of his M1; there was a soft 
click, but no explosion. He tried again 
with no better success; the shells ejected 
but they did not fire. (Probable expla- 
nation: the chamber needed cleaning. )” 
This soldier got away with minor in- 
juries. Others in a like situation didn’t. 

Motor maintenance is a hard struggle 
in garrison: it takes all of the best ef- 
forts of drivers, motor sergeants, and 
officers of all grades when troops are in 
combat. A company was to be moved 
by three trucks in the Korean battle. 
Only one truck arrived, the others hav- 
ing broken down en route. Cold, the 
rough terrain, old age? More likely, a 
failure to conform to prescribed inspec- 
tion routines. “The company arrived at 
the appointed ground one half hour 
behind time.” 

The night that the Chinese struck, 
one company commander faced a difh- 
cult problem. “The night was cold. 
The men had neither bedrolls nor over- 
coats. So the company was authorized 
to light squad fires. It was a mistake.” 
It was an understandable one, but even 
after some indication of trouble came 
in, the squad fires were not extinguished. 
The company’s position “would hardly 
have been better revealed had the ridge 
been floodlighted.” As Marshall says 
later, “on the record, it is self-evident 
that these were good fighting men de- 
serving of a much better fate.” 

At one stage of the battle, the issue 
rested on how long a lone infantry com- 
pany could stand unaided in defense of 
a solitary hill. When a situation of 
that sort develops it is too late for bat- 
talion, regimental, and higher com- 
manders to do much. The discipline 
and standards which the company off 
cers and noncoms have established or 
failed to establish determine the out- 
come, 


HE over-all outcome of the Chong 


chon River was inevitable. As one 
corporal said: “Our error was that we 


had too few men, too few automatic 
weapons, and too much territory.” As 
Marshall says of an attempt to slow the 
Chinese advance by committing the 
Turkish Brigade: “It was like applying 
an aspirin bottle cork to the bunghole 
in a beer barrel.” All this inevitability 
of defeat doesn’t alter the fact that mili- 
tary readers of this book, and particu 
larly junior officers, can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the seriousness of 
their responsibilities in maintaining the 
highest standards of discipline, training 
and maintenance of vehicles and weap 
ons. 

These comments have highlighted 
the failures. The book has more ex- 
amples of things well done and some 
heart-warming stories. One example: 
A badly wounded lieutenant limped 
forward to see what was holding up 
trafhe in a narrow pass. He soon found 
the trouble. Two riflemen were half- 
carrying, half-dragging a third who was 
shot through both legs. The lieutenant 
told the soldiers to get off to the side to 
let the column pass. There were high 
words (perhaps low words would be 
more accurate) and one of the soldiers 
threatened to shoot the ofhcer. The 
lieutenant, pistol in hand, enforced his 
order, and then stayed with the men in 
the ditch while he urged the column to 
double-time by him. One of the rifle 
men said to the lieutenant: “I was 
wrong. I beg your pardon.” Everyone 
shook hands all around and the wounded 
man said: “I feel better already.” 

It is unfortunate that the maps ac- 
companying the excellent text of this 
book are of little help. In most cases 
they lack scales, orientation arrows, and 
place-names essential to the easy follow- 
ing of the narrative. Perhaps it is just 
being old-fashioned to object to the fact 
that the author follows the growing cus- 
tom of referring to an infantry company 
as, for example, Baker Company, 9th 
Regiment instead of Company B, 9th 
Infantry: or to an artillery battalion as 
the 17th Battalion instead of the 17th 
F.A. 

He does not of course use “shrapnel” 
when he means shell-fragments (see 
“Shrapnel, Semantics and Such” in the 
Journa of March 1952 for the details 
of this. argument) but he does like 
“shard” for the same purpose. Immedi- 
ately available dictionaries say that 
“shard” means “the hard wing cover of 
a beetle,”. but one of the Journat’s 
erudite editors reminded us of Kipling’s 


-“reeking tube and iron shard.” A look 


at an unabridged dictionary confirmed 
that General Marshall is as accurate as 
a semanticist as he is as a historian. 
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ERRORS IN OBSERVERS’ REPORTS 


All men have a built-in tendency to misconstrue what they see, so 


the mistakes of observers are not so much to be criticized or 
ridiculed as they are to be considered as lessons to be learned 


FTER being processed by evaluators, 

information reports of front-line ob 
servers are for the use of commanders 
in making tactical decisions and, there 
fore, they should be strictly accurate. 
But observers are human beings and, like 
all of us, make errors. It is interesting 
and instructive to look at some examples 
of the natural inaccuracies of human 
perception and see how trained men, 
despite effort and honest intent, some 
times make incorrect observations. 

One cause of errors is the urge to ra 
The tends to fill in 
imperfect perceptions of the senses so as 


tionalize. mind 
to complete the mental picture. We 
know what happens when each member 
of a group is asked to make a report of 
an action they have all seen. All will 
usually differ widely even in the most 
basic facts of what happened. The so 
lution to errors of this kind is found in 
training and practice. It is also helpful 
if the observer is made aware of his own 
built-in tendency to misconstrue what 
he sees. 

Suggestion in the form of wishful 
thinking, fear, or similarity of events to 
some previous experience makes observ 
ers draw conclusions directed toward, or 
influenced by these conditions. 
stance, at night, because of influences 
such as fear of the dark, inability to see 


For in 


fear of the unknown, really—and the 


use of the less objective sense of hearing 
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rather than vision, unsophisticated ob 
servers frequently are convinced of facts 
that are beyond possibility. An instance 
of this occurred in Korea. During the 
months of December 1951 to April 1952, 
the 2d Infantry Division held a front 
in the central part of Korea. Part of 
the defensive positions were two small 
outposts astride the improved road which 
ran from a nearby city northwestwardly 
to another town in enemy territory. Late 
at night for several nights following the 


Messages get mixed when passed from 
car to ear—so keep 'em simple 


initial occupation of the position, small 
CCF patrols were reported to be walking 
south down this road between the out- 
posts, accompanied by some wheeled 
object which varied as to identity, de- 
pending upon the reporter. Sometimes 
it was a Soviet type heavy machine gun 
and sometimes a “honey wagon pulled 
by oxen.” Exactly what this squeaking 
noise may have been was never deter- 
mined, for after a few nights the sounds 
ceased, At any rate, it is certain that 
no tracks were ever found on the road- 
way. Probably each of these reports, 
following the first one, resulted from 


suggestion based upon the first night’s 
report. It is likely that even the first 
report may have been in error in describ- 
ing the sounds as those made by wheels. 
It is even possible that there were no 
sounds except those made by patrols of 
enemy soldiers. 


HERE is an additional point here— 

that is, the influence of the new and 
the unknown. Errors because of novelty 
are extremely frequent. At about the 
same time (December 1951) portions 
of the 2d and 3d Battalions, 23d Infantry 
Regiment, engaged in a small fire fight 
among themselves because of unfamil- 
iarity of one battalion with the ground 
to their front. A patrol from the unit 
on the right was mistaken for an enemy 
group when it was heard, moving south 
as it returned from its reconnaissance. 
It most certainly could not have been 
that the front-line company had not 
been informed of the departure of the 
friendly patrol, since patrols were 
planned several days in advance and the 
publication of a written plan was re 
quired to be distributed throughout the 
regiment before any patrol was ap- 
proved. Fortunately no serious casualties 
resulted before this “error” could be 
stopped by observers who could see both 
groups. 

Another example of error due to nov 
elty rear OP 
manned by a new observer for the first 


occurred when a was 
time. He came very close to requesting 
authority to fire friendly artillery on an 
equally friendly outpost position because 
of unfamiliarity with the ground loca- 
tion of the post, although he had been 
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informed of its map location. Of course, 
the mission would have been caught by 
the artillery $3 as within his “no fire” 
line, and would not have been cleared, 
except that he could have made an error, 
too. The interesting thing about this 
error was that the observer first became 
suspicious that the position was friendly 
when he saw the poor cover and con- 
cealment discipline. Only Americans 
could be that careless, he thought. 


a new observer 
was placed on an old OP well behind 
the MLR and because of his unfamiliari- 


N another occasion, 


ty with a peculiarity of the ground form 
to his front, he ascribed the wrong co 
ordinates to a sighting. The observer 
a high hill some 1,500 
yards behind the MLR, but since his 


was located on 


elevation did not permit him to see a 
break in the terrain between his sight 
ing and the MLR, he concluded that 
the action was occurring well behind 
the MLR, and reported that an enemy 
group had infiltrated friendly lines, pen- 
etrating to a point he decided was near 
the motor pool of one of the infantry 
units. His report caused some concern 
because a high credibility was given it 
in view of the fact that he gave a run 
ning account of the action which he 
was witnessing. The enemy was actually 
on a hil) 300 yards in advance of the 
MLR and being observed and reported 
by a friendly the 
main line. It was from this observer's 
report that the matter was straightened 


observer down on 


out, for the two reports coincided in 
specific instances. 

Getting proper orientation from the 
observer being relieved or the unit $2 
before taking over, is the only solution. 


The $2 should visit every OP position 


before it is occupied and periodically 
thereafter so that the briefing of observ 
ers and the interpretation of their re 
ports can be accurate. 

Another source of error is often noted 
in the transmission of messages which 
involve handling by more than the origi 
nator and the addressee. You have the 
old game of “telephone” in which a 
simple statement is whispered to suc 
cessive persons and the final message 
compared to the original. The same 
thing happens in war, so it is good to 
keep messages simple and their routings 
uncomplicated. 

A humorous example of an error of 
this sort occurred in the 2d Division 
during February 1951. At that time two 
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different UN units were side by side 
(both were attached to the 2d) and fac- 
ing a large mountain. At 1630 hours on 
this particular day, an American artil 
lery observer made a sighting of four 
enemy in white snow suits moving south 
down a trail at certain coordinates on 
one of the ridges leading to this large 
mountain. If the report were given com 
pletely, it also stated, I believe, that these 
enemy were carrying a 55-gallon drum 
hung by ropes or wires from a single 
pole. This information was duly logged 
and passed on to “higher headquarters.” 
At 2030 hours, intelligence channels 


A battle fought for nearly an hour 
against a cache of gas drums 


were startled by a report from one of 
the non-U. S. units that four parachut 
ists had landed on the mountain. When 
an attempt was made to check back to 
the source, it was found that the origin 
was somewhere in the organization of 
the other non-U. S. unit. When finally 
ironed out, it appeared that the event 
occurred at 1630 hours and had “origi 
nated” from the Americans. White suits 
parachutes? Who knows exactly the 
similarity of words in the three lan 
guages or even the route of the report 
before it got to an evaluator who checked 
it out, but it is just further evidence that 
intelligence must never “believe” any 
single report unless it has been con 
firmed by at least one independent 
source. 
HE story of the “Pirates” and the 
tank fighter is another perhaps unfor 
tunate error due to weak links in the 
communications chain in addition to 
faulty initial observations. It was reported 
that the tank company of this particular 
regiment, new!y committed in that par 
ticular sector of Korea, had engaged an 
unknown number of enemy tanks in a 
moderately severe action up a draw to 
the northwest from the center of the 
friendly position. A check by telephone 
revealed that friendly tanks had re 
ceived at least three rounds of enemy 


fire with no damage and had claimed 
one enemy tank hit and another pos- 
sibly hit. The coordinates given were 
inspected by an officer and he noted that 
the valley in which the enemy tanks 
were reportedly maneuvering had only 
one entrance and that opened to the 
south. The precipitous slope to the 
north made it necessary for the tanks to 
have entered the valley under the very 
noses of several thousand American 
The 


possibility of this was very unlikely and 


troops at some time previously. 


since the action being reported was oc 
curring near dark, the officer suggested 
to one of the new regiment's staff of 
ficers, that perhaps an error was being 
made. The response was somewhat less 
than insulting, but clearly indicated that 
the advice was absurd in view of the 
fact that a battle was in progress. The 
possibility of tanks hiding up in the 
valley for a period of several months 
or carried over in parts to be assembled 
under our very noses and several other 
devilish Chinese schemes began to pick 
at the mind but could only be rejected 
as highly unlikely. When the engage 
ment finally drew to a close, it was de 
cided to dispatch a foot patrol into the 
valley to inspect the damaged enemy 
tank. Before this tank inspection patrol 
was sent out, a telephone call to the 
“Pirate” tank company inquiring about 
the details of the fight, elicited the com 
munique: “Any information concerning 
the engagement will have to be obtained 
in the regular channels from the regi 
ment.” Aha! imagine a soldier not brag 
ging after a fight? Right! When the 
foot patrol reached their objective, they 
found several 55-gallon gasoline drums, 
and no indication of any tank tracks. 
A battle nearly an hour long, includ 
ing reports of incoming enemy tank 
fire and an enemy tank even hit, was 
recorded in some detail 
pletely false. 


and all com 


A I from the common 
source of human nature. They cannot 
be prevented, but they can be nullified 
by a system of cross checks which will 
make their consequences ineffective. In 


errors arise 


practice you must be prepared to accept 
certain probabilities of error in factual 
judgments, just as even the best manu 
facturing processes will have a certain 
number of rejects. The problem is to 
keep the number of “defectives” down 
to the point where you can throw them 
out and still make money. 
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The New Defense Team 


(Continued from page 9) 


the issue of the legal authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. In almost every 
case Mr. Lovett would conclude his 
description of the problem with the la- 
conic statement that in his opinion the 
Secretary of Defense did have the power 
that was disputed. The Rockefeller 
Committee that recently studied the De- 
partment’s organization came to the same 
conclusion: the Secretary of Defense did 
have “complete and effective control” 
over all military agencies and depart 
ments. But it suggested that clear and 
unmistakable laws granting the power 
would stop the antics of the “legal 
beagles” Mr. Lovett complained about in 
his letter. 

The retiring chairman of the JCS, 
General Omar Bradley, who knows a 
great deal about the political pressure 
and political criticism that can be di- 
rected at military men in high office, 
spoke some words of wisdom a few 
months ago that now seem to be directed 
at his successor—and at all critics of 
highly placed “brass”: 

“Generally, however, I do not feel that 
it is the Joint Chiefs of Staff responsi- 
bility to recommend specifically which 
course of action the Government should 
take. We should confine our part to 
pointing out the military implications 
and military capabilities. Then, of 
course, after a decision is reached, we 
make recommendations on the military 
action required to carry out such deci- 
sions. No matter what the decision be- 
comes, once it is made we do our utmost 
to carry out the military responsibilities 
which it involves. 

“Perhaps some people might feel that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should stand 
up and resolutely and strongly recom- 
mend a national policy which we would 
prefer, but to date I have not been con- 
vinced that this is the proper role of a 
military leader. I do not believe that 
military strategists should choose the 
course of government action; and I do 
not believe that we should publicly, or 
before Congressional committees, fail to 
support the decisions made by our civil- 
ian superiors.” 

There is evidence that the civilian 
team in the Pentagon does not intend 
to ask military men to go beyond that 
point or intend to abdicate in favor 
of military men. Indeed its first four 
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months have been marked by a series 
of strong and almost autocratic directives 
that, in the words of General Vanden- 
berg, were the cause of the “greatest 
amount of uncertainty and confusion” 
in the armed services since the end of 
World War II demobilization. 

But there is also evidence that some 
of these out-of-hand directives by the 
new team were not intended as perma- 
nent restrictions but were issued to slow 
things down while the new men got 
their feet on the ground. The most 
stringent of them have either been eased 
or their impact softened by the an- 
nouncement that the Department of 
Defense would reconsider or perhaps re- 
adjust the programs they had so abruptly 
brought to a halt. 

“Civilian control” if it isn’t conscious 
of its exacting responsibilities can be un- 
satisfactory and even dangerous, too, as 
Mr. Walter Millis recently pointed out 
in The New York Herald Tribune. 
Speaking of the unsatisfactory report 
of the ammunition investigation by the 
Armed Services Committee, Mr. Millis 
wondered out loud “where the great 
principle of ‘civilian control’ is going 
to lead us, if the civilians are as helpless 


as these Senators seem to have been to 
make any useful or constructive criticism 
of the intricate processes of military 
planning which they set out to ‘investi- 
gate’. . . if this is the best the politicians 
can do, who is really going to review 
the military plans and operations? Sim- 
ply to chant ‘civilian control’ is obvi- 
ously far from enough.” 

Mr. Wilson and his team are not 
simply “chanters.” They are doers who 
are working hard and learning much. 
If they can drive true furrows with their 
three bottomed plow through the rocky 
and treacherous world we now live in 
they will deserve great credit. One of 
the most typical members of that team, 
Mr. Roger Kyes, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, recently made an observa- 
tion that the team itself could well mull 
over: 

“Though your Department of Defense 
is the largest organization in the world, 
it has only a handful of men whose 
abilities, knowledge and experience ap- 
proach the requirements of such a task.” 

The press said that statement was a 
criticism of the brass. Our reply is that 
it is also a challenge to the man who 
said it. 


INCONSISTENCIES IN SENATORIAL REASONING 
AND PENTAGONAL BYWAYS AND BLIND ALLEYS 


R. MILLIS, who observed that the 

ammunition investigation was a 
sorry example of “civilian control” also 
made some other cogent observations 
about it in his newspaper, The New 
York Herald Tribune. 

He demonstrated that the subcommit- 
tee’s most explosive finding—that there 
had been a “needless loss of American 
lives” in Korea—was the product of 
twisted reasoning. 

“The finding is sustained,” he wrote, 
“by a very general argument to the effect 
that the more ammunition you shoot 
the less the enemy is likely to operate 
and therefore the fewer lives will be 
lost. But here is a basic inconsistency. 
If, as the subcommittee suggests, it was 
a want of ammunition which contrib- 
uted to adopting a ‘sit-down’ war strat- 
egy, then lives were actually saved as 
a result, rather than expended on the 
big offensives which might otherwise 
have been adopted.” 


The most instructive lesson brought to 


light by the investigation received only 
cursory comment by the subcommittee. 
It is this: there is a real and pressing 
need for a thorough re-examination of 
the organizations of the Department of 
Defense and the Department of the 
Army at the levels of the general staff 
and the offices of the chiefs of tech- 
nical services, and the procurement laws 
that control the placing of orders for all 
munitions of war. Undoubtedly the ex- 
amination should be extended to com- 
parable levels in the Navy and Air 
Force. 

This needs to be done not because 
the interests of the hard-pressed tax- 
payer are not properly protected or be- 
cause slovenly work is performed at 
these levels. Not at all. It needs to be 
done because so much over protection 
has been built in that efficiency and 
economy and the best interests of the 
United States suffer from a suffocating 
blanket of researchers, checkers, audi- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Inconsistencies 
(Continued from page 38) 


tors, inspectors, and other gentlemen 
handy with blue pencils, slide rules, 
regulations and law books. That seems 
to be a clear and fair comment in the 
light of evidence produced in the in 
vestigation of ammunition stocks. 

All of this is inevitably remindful of 
Mr. Robert Lovett’s puckish comment 
that a “long-overdue” reorganization of 
the Army’s technical ‘branches “would 
be no more painful than backing into 
a buzz saw.” 

it was highly quotable and you 
could hear it all over Washington—and 
probably the nation. A large number 
of the congressmen, journalists, bureau 
crats, plain citizens and combat soldiers 
who related it with great relish would 
have been hard pressed to name all of 
the seven branches he had in mind, 
much less describe in any detail the 
nature and extent of the services each 
performs for the Army that fights. 

It would have been far better if, hav 
ing got off the mischievous comment 
Cin which there was little or no malice), 
‘Mr. Lovett had spelled out the troubles 
he had in mind—and surely the cause 
for the ammunition shortage which had 
been plaguing him for months was one 
of them. But what he failed to do the 
subcommittee has done in part—but now 
threatens to drop and thus muff its 


opportunity. If such a study needed to 
be done when Mr. Lovett was in office, 
there is much greater need now that 
the Department of Defense has larger 
responsibilities and greater power. Some 
duplication has always existed since uni- 
fication but it will be greater than ever 
if something is not done to clarify meth- 
ods and procedures. A year or so ago 
a General Staff colonel observed that his 
office was at wits’ end from preparing 
involved and difficult plans and _pro- 
grams which were sent up to the Secre- 
tary of Defense where they were re- 
worked and re-planned. “We have about 
reached the point,” he said wearily, “of 
saying to hell with it, DOD will tear it 
up anyway.” 

Fortunately, and to the credit of most 
of those who labor in the Pentagon, 
wearied resignation is not a common 
trait in that mammoth labyrinth. But 
certainly where roadblocks, cul-de-sacs 
and booby traps harass and impede hon- 
est, hard-working men, weariness and 
resignation ean not be too far behind. 
High spirits and the feeling that useful 
work is being performed are as necessary 
in a General Staff or technical procure- 
ment officer as in the combat soldier. 
Criticism and quotable comments don’t 
help a bit. And they can in time destroy 
what is essentially a sound and vigorous 
organization that merely needs to have 
its purposes clarified and reaffirmed to 
get back on the track. 


DEFENSE BUDGET: GENERAL EISENHOWER TAKES 
9.4 BILLION DOLLARS OF CALCULATED RISK 


HE cry raised over the reduced de- 

fense budget proposed by the Eisen 
hower team would have been shriller if 
the final stamp of approval hadn't been 
put on it by General Eisenhower, a pro 
fessional military man familiar with 
military requirements and military budg 
ets and how they are made. 

The fact is that budget making in a 
warring world is essentially a matter of 
taking calculated risks on a grand scale. 
Absolute security can’t be bought at any 
price. General Eisenhower recognized 
this in his broadcast on his tax program 
when he said: “It is also a fact that 
when we seek anything less than this 
vision of military perfection—total mobi 
lization—we are debating in a realm of 
speculation—sometimes informed, more 
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often uninformed.” 

Secretary of Defense Wilson was more 
positive, but also inconsistent. In a state- 
ment to a House Appropriations sub- 
committee he said: 

“During the summer and fall of 1953, 
it is planned to take a new look at the 
entire defense picture. This will involve 
an intensive and detailed study of all 
aspects of defense—forces, missions, 
weapons, readiness levels, strategic plans, 
etc.—and will provide the basis for the 
fiscal year 1955 budget.” 

But a few paragraphs farther down in 
the same statement he seemed to have 
forgotten about this planned look-see: 

“We recommend this revised military 
program to you because we believe it 
will result in a proper balance between 


defense needs and the ability to main- 
tain a sound economy. It represents a 
policy that should continue to be sound 
and livable over a period of years... .” 

Neither the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
a body nor the individual chiefs of the 
services had an opportunity to study and 
comment on the revised budget before 
it was approved by the President. 

The Army (see below) and the Navy 
are taking the budget cuts in good spirit 
while the Air Force, encouraged by the 
numerous pro-air power enthusiasts in 
Congress, shows every indication of pre- 
paring to fight for a restoration of at 
least a part of the $5.81 billion that was 
cut from the Truman-sponsored budget 
for the Air Force. 


The Army Budget 


F the new Army budget, Gen. J. Law- 

ton Collins said: “. . . we are not 
completely satished and we can never be, 
for the potential foe we face is of un- 
predictable intent and ruthless power. 
The bulk of his power is concentrated 
in the world’s largest armies equipped 
with more than 40,000 tanks.” 

And where does the U. S. Army stand 
now? General Collins said: 

These past three years have been 
unique in American military history. 
Never before have we been mobilizing, 
fighting a war many thousands of miles 
from home, and demobilizing all at the 
same time. Never before have we re- 
organized a field army in the face of 
the enemy, all the while maintaining a 
high degree of combat effectiveness. 

Despite these difficulties, we have 
made substantial gains. 

In 1950 we had 593,000 men; we 
now have 1,500,000. We then had 10 
combat divisions, 9 of which were un- 
der strength; we now have 20 combat 
divisions, 18 regiments or RCT’s and 
more than twice as many antiaircraft 
battalions as we had at the outbreak of 
the Korean war. 

In 1950 we had only 5 training di- 
visions to turn out replacements; we 
now have 10 training deldene and, in 
addition, 14 replacement training cen- 
ters. We have produced over a million 
basically-trained men since the begin- 
ning of the Korean war. 

We are now graduating 4 times as 
many company grade ~ dh in our 
schools as we were three years ago. ' 

We have trained and equipped a 
Republic of Korea Army of some 460,- 
000, starting from a nucleus of only 
25,000. 

We have greatly increased our pro- 
ductive capacity, moving to within 50 
per cent of our goals for expansion in 
»0th Army and private industrial facili- 
ties. 

We have also made splendid strides 
in our program to help defend the 
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United States by helping our friends 
and neighbors to detend themselves. 
The Army has shipped approximately 5 
million measurement tons—about three 
quarters of the total Mutual Security 
shipments made by all services—since 
March 1950. The Army MSA ship- 
ments have included: almost 25,000 
tanks and combat vehicles; more than 
65,000 radios and radar items; almost 
25,000 pieces of artillery; more than 
130,000 motor transport vehicles; al- 
most one and one-half million small 
arms and machine guns. 

All of this is in addition to the 25 
million tons of supplies shipped to 
Korea. 

At the same time we have been fight- 
ing a war 5,000 miles from home, and 
together with other U. N. forces, we 
have destroyed one set of communist 
armies and badly mauled another. 


And what are the prospects? Gen 
eral Collins reports: 


During fiscal year 1953 almost 750, 
000 men left the Army which also 


trained almost an equal number of new 
recruits. This figure is half the total 
strength of the Army. 

In fiscal year 1954 the Army will stay 
at the present level of 20 divisions, 18 
regiments and regimental combat teams, 
more than 100 antiaircraft battalions, 
and more than 150 combat battalions. 

But the military strength will be re 
duced by the end of the fiscal year (June 
1954) to 1,423,000. And if combat in 
Korea ceases, “present plans call for a 
further reduction of 51,000 in Army 
strength during FY 1954.” 

During FY 1953, 337,000 replace- 
ments were sent to Korea and since June 
1950, more than a half million men have 
beén returned from the Far East. “If the 
current Korean deployment is main- 
tained and rotation criteria remain sub- 
stantially as they exist today, the per- 
sonnel strength provided in this budget 
is considered to be barely sufficient to 
support a continuation of combat rota- 
tion from Korea.” 

“We must rebuild our units here at 
home during the first three quarters of 
FY 1954, and attempt to attain an ac 
ceptable level of readiness for combat.” 

This must be done in the face of the 
known situation that our trained man 
power situation will reduce the effective 
ness of our unit training programs. 

During FY 1954 we plan to operate 7 
replacement training centers and 7 train- 
ing divisions to conduct 16 weeks of 
basic training for 338,000 of the in- 
ductees and enlistees we expect to re- 
ceive. And for the specialists and tech- 
nicians we will need, we propose to 
conduct approximately 500 courses at 
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58 service schools. These schools will 
train large numbers of specialists for the 
Infantry, Artillery, Ordnance, Signal 
Corps, Engineers, and other branches 
of ihe Army. Specifically, during FY 
1954 we expect to enroll a total of 238, 
000 students in our schools system, in 
courses ranging in duration from 4 days 
to a year or more. It is imperative that 
we train this large number of specialists 
so that we will have replacements for 
the trained personnel we will lose be 
cause of expiration of terms of service, 
battle casualties, and other reasons. 


Procurement-wise the Army wil! 
continue its modernization program with 
new tanks, guns, guided missiles, heli 
copters and light aircraft being delivered. 
Some 17 billion dollars of unexpended 
funds will be used to pay for such equip 
ment as it is delivered. In addition about 
25 per cent ($4.5 billions) of the current 
budget is for the financing of more 


“hardware.” 


THE NEW JCS: A RE-EXAMINATION OF ITS 
CONTINUOUS, EVERYDAY TASKS? 


EY West, Fla., and Newport, R. L., 

were, in 1948, the scenes of truce 
talks that in their way were as famous 
as Panmunjom is today. It was at those 
two places that the late Mr. Forrestal 
had the Joint Chiefs of Staff hammer 
out the details of roles and missions of 
the armed forces in an effort to achieve 
the unification the law called for. 

Since that time there have been some 
mighty battles fought inside and outside 
the conference rooms of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff over roles and missions, but the 
bitterest battles occurred in the first 
couple of years. In more recent months 
such thorny problems as strategic bomb 
ing, Naval aviation, the size and func 
tion of the Marine Corps, as well as 
who has which guided missiles, and the 
effectiveness of Air Force close support 
aviation, have been quiescent. Other 
problems that have come up have been 
solved quietly. For example only last 
year the Army and Air Force worked 
out an agreement, signed by the respec 


tive secretaries, giving Army Aviation an 
enlarged role. 

That the need for a re-examination 
of the roles and missions of the services 
isn’t visible to those not privy to the in 
nermost operations doesn’t mean that 
there aren't good reasons for the one the 
new Joint Chiefs of Staff is going to 
undertake. But it seems to conflict with 
the everyday duties of the JCS. 

The Secretary of Defense has said 
that the re-examination will be an “in 
tensive and detailed study of all aspects 
of defense .. .” and this will of course 
serve as an orientation course for the 
new members. 

But examination of “forces, missions, 
weapons, readiness levels, strategic plans, 
etc.” would seem to be a continuing 
task of the JCS and the very reason for 
its existence. It is difficult to believe 
that all of these have not been under 
continuous consideration by the JCS and 
will continue to be even after Mr. Wil 
son's re-examination is concluded. 
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WHAT'S DOING: NEWS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
FROM FORT MONROE AND FORT SILL 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 





Consolidated Training Programs 


A common and uniform training pro- 
gram that will prescribe the training for 
units of the Regular Army, National Guard 
and Army Reserve has been devised by 
Army Field Forces, which has also prepared 
a pilot model of an “all-component” pro- 
gram for the guidance of Army schools, 
training instructors and commanders. 

Most subjects listed in the training pro- 
grams will apply to all similar units of all 
components. However, adjustments will 
have to be made to fit programs to training 
hours because Army Reserve and National 
Guard units have from 48 to 24 drill pe- 
riods a year plus two weeks of summer 
training compared to the Regular Army’s 
year-around schedules. To make these ad 
justments the time allotted to each subject 
will depend upon the number of drill 
periods of the unit concerned. Unit com 
manders of civilian component outfits are 
allowed considerable latitude in adjusting 
programs to local conditions. 

Advantages of the consolidated program 
are obvious. Standards and objectives will 
be the same and the work load on «ervice 
schools which prepare training programs 
will be lessened. Reserve commanders and 
staffs will be familiar with the programs 
used by the Regular Army should mobiliza- 
tion become necessary. There will also be 
savings in the cost of publishing the train- 
ing programs. 

Ihe common program was made pos 
sible by the growing stability of Army 
Reserve and National Guard troop pro 
grams and the increased availability of 
equipment used in training. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 





New Radar Power Units 


A new power unit, the PU-269, will 
soon replace the present PU-26/U current- 
ly used by countermortar radar sections. 


Mounted in a towed 1%-ton trailer, instead | 
of the presently used %-ton truck, the im 


proved power unit will use a conventional 
battery starting system in lieu of PU 
26/U's magneto system. Reels are mounted 
on front of the trailer for stowage of cables 
used with the equipment. 


Fire Adjustment Pamphlet 


A new pamphlet, entitled “Fire Mis- 
sion,” is presently under review and com- 


ment by TAS departments and should be 
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REUNIONS 


Ist Armored Division. 28-30 
August. Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For details write: Ist 
Armored Division Assoc., 1529 18th 
St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 


3d Armored Division. 23-25 
July. Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel. 
For details write: Secretary, 3d Ar- 
mored Div., 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 


4th (Ivy) Division. 27-30 Au- 
gust. Philadelphia, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. For details write: Silvio 
D’Anella, National President, 752 
So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


8th Armored Division. Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 3-5 
July. For details write: Henry B. 
Rothenberg, Room 1008, 33 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 2. 


24th Infantry Division. St. 
Louis. 14-16 August. For details 
write: J. Peyton, 131 N. Culver St:, 
Baltimore. 


27th Division. 9-10 October. 
Syracuse, N. Y. World Wars I and 
Il. For details write: National Head- 
quarters, 27th Div. Assoc., Box 
1403, Albany, N. Y. 


30th Infantry Division. 20-22 
August. Raleigh, N. C. For details 
write: CWO James B. Liles, P.O. 
Box 791, Raleigh, N. C. 


37th Division. 5-7 Sept. May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. For de- 
tails write: 37th Div. Headquarters, 
21 West Broad Street, 1101 Wyan- 
dotte Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


75th Infantry Division. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 14-16 August. For 
details write: John D. McBurney, 
5822 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


83rd Infantry Division. Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland. 20-22 Au- 
gust. For details write: Headquar- 
ters, 83d Inf. Div. Assoc., 1435 
Clark Street, Pittsburgh 21. 


94th Infantry Division. Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 23- 
26 July. For details write: Bernard 
Frank, Reunion Chairman, Com- 
monwealth Building, Allentown, Pa. 








ready for wide distribution in the near 
future. Its purpose is to illustrate for the 
individual combat soldier the minimum 
basic procedures required for obtaining and 
adjusting artillery fire. The extensive use 
of illustrations and its simple, direct man- 
ner of presentation should stimulate a 
greater interest in artillery among combat 
men of all branches. 


Artillery Paradrop 


The 457th Parachute Field Artillery 
Battalion recently conducted a demonstra- 
tion drop of a parachute field artillery bat- 
tery. 

Preceding the demonstration the battal- 
ion presented a static display of personnel 
and equipment used in the drop. Included 
were artillery loads rigged for heavy drop, 
pathfinder equipment, rigger equipment, 
tactical air control party CTACP) equip- 
ment, fully equipped representatives of the 
firing battery, TACP, and pathfinders; and 
typical loads in the C-122 and C-124 air- 
craft. 

The drop itself was conducted as a tac- 
tical problem. Tactical air strafed and 
bombed targets in and around the drop 
area. Pathfinder personnel dropped to mark 
the drop zone and heavy drop of four 
105mm howitzers, prime movers, ammuni- 
tion loads, and extra vehicles followed. The 
men of the battery followed the heavy drop 
into the DZ. During the problem the 
TACP called in tactical air to cover the 
reorganization of the battery and directed 
the air strike. The battery fired a forward 
observer mission as soon as it was laid. 

During the problem a C-122 aircraft 
made a tactical landing to resupply the 
battery and evacuate wounded men and 
prisoners. 


USAR School Exams 


Comprehensive yearly examinations cov- 
ering subjects presented by USAR Schools 
during the training period ending 31 Au- 
gust 1953 are en route to field artillery 
branches, and will be in the hands of users 
well before active duty training phases 
scheduled for July. No time has been 
allotted for the four-hour examinations in 
the program of instruction; however, in- 
structors may administer them at the com- 
pletion of the active duty training or upon 
return to home stations. 

Assembly and packaging of field artil- 
lery instructional materials for the USAR 
School year commencing 1 September 1953 
has begun at TAS and shipment will be 
made in time to be delivered by 1 July. 
Complete instructions on the use of the 
material will be contained in a program of 
instruction booklet to be shipped under 
separate cover in advance of the material 
itself. USAR School representatives at- 
tending the annual orientation course at 
Fort Sill in July will get a further briefing 
on the 1953-54 instructional material and 
accompanying training aids. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, 

1657-1945. By Walter Goerlitz; translated 

by Brian Battershaw. Frederick A. Praeger, 

Inc. 508 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.50. 

During the almost three centuries that 
elapsed between the Teutonic dictatorships 
of Frederick and Hitler, Prussian4German 
history was dominated, and in a real sense 
made, by the General Staff. In both the 
elation of victory and the despair of defeat 
the subtle but powerful hand of the “Great 
General Staff” lay heavily on the tiller 
of the Prussian, and later the German, ship 
of state. 

Walter Goerlitz, author of History of 
the German General Staff, and one of the 
more prominent postwar German histori- 
ans, has produced a book that should be 
of deep interest to military readers. Dr. 
Goerlitz sheds added and needed light on 
the long but certain process by which the 
General Staff achieved a position of pri- 
macy within the governmental structure, 
and brought about Prussian-German domi- 
nance in the continental European power 
arena. Of even more importance, this book 
helps one understand how the ostensibly 
eficient German General Staff was not 
only the instrument of Germany’s victory, 
but also the unwitting architect of her 
disaster. 

The author conveys a better understand- 
ing of the strength and weakness of the 
German staff system by emphasizing the 
personalities of the guiding figures of Ger- 
man staff history. That this proves to be 
a highly effective device is probably due 
to the simple, but all-too-often forgotten, 
fact that any organization—political, re- 
ligious, or military—is a reflection of the 
character of those who create and direct it. 

One thing this book does is to help ex- 
plain the process by which the Great Gen- 
eral Staff, the staff for the Army, achieved 
position and power that gave it, in prac- 
tice, what amounted to at least an indirect 
policy control of the German Navy as well 
as the Army. And, because military mat- 
ters assumed an ever widening importance 
in Prussian and German governmental af- 
fairs, the General Staff, in dominating 
military policy, dominated national policy 
as well. ; 


The acquisition of power by the Gen- 
eral Staff was no sudden accomplishment. 
Rather, it was a slow and carefully cal- 


culated process. It was a process that 
included General Staff emancipation from 
ministerial control and the establishment 
of a firm General Staff control of the Army. 
Control of the Army gave the General 


Staff a base of power which it extended. 


Although, as Dr. Goerlitz points out, the 


General Staff was seeking “decisive in- 
fluence” over the policy of the King in the 
immediate post-Napoleonic era, it was not 
until the latter 19th century that the Gen- 
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eral Staff, under the elder Von Moltke, 
had “full power of command,” and Von 
Moltke, vested with authority to issue or- 
ders in the name of the King, had reduced 
the head of the state to a rubber-stamp 
role. This extension of General Staff power 
permitted the chief of the General Staff, 
Von Moltke (the younger), to exert in- 
creasing but inexpert influence on the dip- 
lomatic maneuvering that preceded World 
War I. 

In the wartime atmosphere of continued 
crisis the General Staff, responding ever 
more readily to Ludendorff’s guidance, ex- 
panded its authority over constantly wider 
areas of military and non-military affairs 
until, as Dr. Goerlitz points out, it was 
concerning itself with such matters as “the 
press, films, propaganda, armaments, and 
food.” The result was that the “economic 
dictatorship carved out by the military was 
for all practical purposes a fact.” Thus, 
Germany became the modern world’s first 
example of the general staff state. 

But, perhaps paradoxically, this posses- 
sion of practically supreme authority by the 
military did not enhance German military 
effectiveness. In fact, the reverse was true. 

The dangers of unbridled General Staff 
authority over even strictly military matters 
were demonstrated on many occasions. Dr. 
Goerlitz relates, for instance, the manner 
in which the General Staff functionary, 
Lt. Col. Hentsch, was able to bring about, 
by a combination of general staff status 
and lack of practical military thinking, the 
retreat of Von Kluck’s army at the crucial 
stage of the Battle of the Marne. Also, 
the book relates how Ludendorff by-passed 
the nominal field commanders by excercis- 
ing general staff command through sub- 
ordinate chiefs of staff. These are but two 
examples of how an all-powerful general 
staff can, from the seclusion of its ivory 
tower, tamper at a distance with tactical 
operations. 

The critical reader will not find in the 
book a clear-cut answer to the question 
of why the German General Staff system 
failed. Although the author does not pro- 
vide the specific answer, he does give 
enough facts for the reader to arrive at 
his own conclusions. On the basis of such 
historical evidence, it appears that the Ger 
man General Staff ultimately failed be 
cause it could not confine itself to the 
functions that were within its competence. 
Neither could it resist the temptation of 
greater authority both within and outside 
of the sphere of military affairs. 

But while it was able to acquire con 
stantly increasing power the General Staff 
could not prevent itself from producing 
those who exploited that power to the det 
riment of the General Staff and the state. 
Fortified by his prestige and authority as 
Chief of Staff, Waldersee was able to at- 


tack the Chancellor, Bismarck, openly be- 
fore the Emperor. And then when the 
aging Bismarck was dismissed, Waldersee’s 
choice was designated the new Chancellor. 

Thus, by helping terminate Bismarck’s 
“genuine political leadership,” and by re- 
placing him with the less able Caprivi, 
Waldersee and his General Staff played a 
key role in bringing on the diplomatic in- 
eptness that set the stage for WW I and 
the disaster which accompanied it. 

General Staff political adventuring did 
not stop with Waldersee. During the war 
years it was Ludendorff who really dem- 
onstrated how he and his General Staff 
could make and break governmental lead- 
ers. The Great General Staff by now had 
become more than an imperium in im- 
perio; it had become superior to the official 
government. 

The Treaty of Versailles outlawed the 
Great General Staff, but it did not eradicate 
it. Dr. Goerlitz describes in considerable 
detail how it survived by subterfuge 
through the post-WW I years until, ip 
the middle 1930s, Adolf Hitler openly 
announced the re-establishment of the 
General Staff. In spite oi iis suspicion, 
and later hatred, of Hith:s, the General 
Staff provided the professional military 
leadership that made possible Hitler's abor- 
tive and ruinous attempt at conquest. 

There were generals such as Von Stauf 
fenberg and Von Witzleben who opposed 
Hitler and his policies, and because of their 
opposition they were executed. Yet, the 
opposition of such patriots cannot exonerate 
the German General Staff for its role as 
Hitler's accomplice. The professional mili- 
tary knowledge of the General Staff was 
indispensable to Hitler and his plans for 
conquest. While many of the General 
Staff despised him, it continued, neverthe- 
less, to serve him until Germany, Hitler, 
and the General Staff were all engulfed by 
the final disaster. Thus, by its initial aid 
to Hitler and its later refusal to reject him, 
the General Staff was finally and inex 
tricably trapped in the net of its own 
making and was the victim of its own ex 
cesses and errors. 

History of the German General Staff is 
recommended to military and civilian read 
ers who are interested in studying military 
civilian relationships in government. This 
book contains classic examples of what 
happens when military power is concen 
trated in a general staff and when a na 
tion’s military element is strong and its 
civilian authority is weak.—Cotone J. D. 


Hirrte, USMC 


THE AAF IN THE PACIFIC 
THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR Il; 
Volume V, The Pacific—Matterhorn to Nageo- 
saki (June 1944-August 1945). Edited by 
W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate. The University 
of Chicago Press. 1953. 878 Pages; $8.50. 
This is the concluding volume in the 
official history series devoted to combat 
operations of the Army Air Forces in World 
War II. The authors and editors are to be 
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congratulated on the relatively early com 
pletion of this phase of their project. In 
the main their efforts have been distin 
guished by objectivity and the absence of 
service prejudice. Only here and there, 
when dealing with controversial subjects 
such as the Chennault-Stilwell affair, does 
what might be described as an “Air Force 
point of view” seem to appear. The will 
ingness of the authors of this volume to 
write off an immense and costly project like 
the B-29 operations out of China (Mat 
terhorn) as a comparative failure is not 
only refreshing but confidence-inspiring. 
So is their description of the gradual aban 
donment of the long-cherished Air Force 
doctrine of high-altitude precision bombing 
in favor of RAF-type night area bombing. 
General LeMay’s low-altitude fire raids, 
which virtually sealed Japan's doom, sacri 
ficed the Air Force’s most violently-de 
fended doctrinal concept. Only a strong 
and self-assured institution could carry out 
a reversal so complete and -record it with 
so much self-satisfaction. One can only 
hope that other services which have dead 
horses of their own to bury will be inspired 
by this example! 

A good deal of new material appears in 
this volume about United Nations opera- 
tions in the China-India-Burma theater. 
Since it covers a period a little later than 
that of the recently-published army history 
volume, Stilwell’s Mission to China, read 
ers may be struck by the different way in 
which these two volumes interpret what 
happened in this theater. Stilwell was 
convinced that his principal mission was 
to train and re-form Chinese ground forces 
so: that they could assist in United Nations 
operations on the Chinese mainland. His 
air force commander in China, General 
Claire Chennault, believed that this was 
not necessary. All that was required was to 
allocate Hump tonnage to the Fourteenth 
Air Force and it would “knock Japan 
out of the war.” To this proposal Stilwell 
always replied that as soon as the Four- 
teenth Air Force began to hurt the Japs 
they would abandon their do-nothing poli 
cy in China (which Chennault and Chiang 
erroneously attributed to weakness) and 
would drive our Air Force out of its China 
bases. 

In the present volume the historians 
have the drab task of relating how Stil 
well's promises came true in 1944-45, as 
the Japanese ground forces overran all of 
Chennault’s advanced bases. Then, too 
late to be effective, Chennault, who had 
spent two years trying to reduce the Hump 
tonnage allocated to Chinese ground force 
equipment and supplies, hastily changed 
his policy and advocated that more ground 
force material be sent to China. 
thors, who show a great deal of shrewdness 
when dealing with Navy special pleading, 
pass over this remarkable “about face” on 
the part of Chennault without comment! 

The authors attribute the success of the 
Japanese campaign against our air bases in 
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China in 1944-45 to a failure in “morale” 
of the Chinese forces, rather than to want 
of training, equipment, and dependable 
leadership. They admit that the Fourteenth 
Air Force, despite its most gallant efforts, 
could not stimulate in Chiang’s moth- 
eaten troops the kind of “morale” required 
to hold off the Japanese ground forces. 
Chennault’s unhappy knack of ignoring 
logistical problems until they were beyond 
solution is minimized. His fierce demands 
for more planes and Hump tonnage and 
his sweeping promises in earlier days are 
not contrasted to the limited performance 
of his Air Force at the peak of its strength. 
Certainly the “stimulation of morale” in 
ground force troops as poorly led, supplied 
and equipped as those of Chiang was a 
novel function for air power. It would be 
simpler and more convincing to attribute 
the failure of Chinese ground forces to 
defend the air bases and railway routes 
lost in 1944-45 to the fact that they did 
not get the kind of training, equipment, 
and leadership that Stilwell vainly tried 
to give them from 1942 on. 

To those readers interested in ground 
force problems, perhaps the most interest- 
ing and rewarding section of this book 
deals with the invasion and conquest of 
Leyte. The authors make a contribution 
to the history of this campaign by listing 
our mistakes in intelligence which con- 
tributed to the prolongation of the battle. 
Although the Southwest Pacific Headquar- 
ters, including the Fifth Air Force, ac- 
cepted Admiral Halsey’s optimistic estimate 
of the weakness of Japanese air power in 
the Philippines, they regarded the invasion 
of Leyte, without first securing fighter bases 
near enough to support the landing, as a 
gamble. Not only was Halsey’s estimate 
wrong in the sense that the Japanese were 
able to reinforce their air units in the 
Philippines, but the assumption that Leyte 
was not garrisoned by Japanese troops was 
wrong. A veteran Japanese infantry divi- 
sion, the 16th, was waiting. All Fifth 
Air Force estimates about the speed at 
which airfields could be put into operation 
and the dates on which land-based aviation 
could take over from the carriers were 
wrong. The Japanese decision to resort to 
kamikaze attacks during the Philippines 
campaign made their air force more effec- 
tive than the numbers would have indi- 
cated. 

The section of the volume devoted to 
the XXI Bomber (B-29) Command con- 
tains a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion about the command problems of this 
force—based as it was on “Navy islands.” 
If the XXI Bomber Command's hosts did 
not appreciate strategic air war, they did 
approve the long-range mining campaign 
carried out by the 313th. Wing. It is 
worth noting that by April 1945 the B-29 
supplanted the submarine as the chief 
killer of Japanese merchant ships. 

The experience of the XXI Bomber 
Command in the fire raids on Japanese 
cities which began in March 1945 is told 


in great detail. General LeMay’s decision 
to strip the big planes of most of their 
armament and to send them in at low 
altitudes with enlarged loads of incendiar- 
ies at night was one of the most courageous 
actions of the Pacific war. It demonstrated 
once again that surprise can still be at- 
tained by the resort to unorthodox meth- 
ods. The authors are of the opinion that 
what compelled Japan to surrender without 
an invasion of the home islands was the 
combination of naval blockade and direct 
air attack on its major industrial centers. 
—D.V. 


WHAT MAKES IT TICK? 

MARCH OR DIE: The Story of the French Foreign 
legion. By Howard Swiggett. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 239 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 
Probably more guff has been written 

about the French Foreign Legion than any 

military unit since Gideon’s chosen few. 

Mr. Swiggett attempts to get at the truth 

of the stories of this strange organization 

while telling enough of the unit's history 
to whet the appetite for more. Unfortu- 
nately the few Americans and British who 
wrote about the Legion were disgruntled 
deserters, or even worse, disgruntled in- 
dividuals who were able to get out of the 

Legion with the help of their governments! 

The Legion is rather free to admit that 

the Englishmen and the Americans don’t 

make good Legionnaires. 

The author’s conclusions indicate that 
the existence in the Legion just cannot be 
the life of filth and brutality that the 
Sunday supplements and the books would 
have us believe. There is discipline and 
plenty of it; the individual becomes a part 
of the organization and he learns or learns 
to learn. The Legionnaire doesn’t fight for 
France but for the Legion; he cares not 
about war aims or right or justice. The 
Legion’s mission is his mission. You can’t 
talk patriotism to a man who, chances are, 
skipped from his own country a few jumps 
ahead of the police and enlisted in a for- 
eign army under an assumed name. But 
these very men are willing to lay down 
their lives for the Legion with a willing- 
ness that makes patriotism seem a very pale 
thing indeed. 

You can’t get this sort of selflessness 
through brutality and ignorance. It is 
done by a course of indoctrination in the 
traditions of the Legion. It works, as is 
proved by the Legion’s long history of 
never shirking a mission, and fighting to 
the last man in engagement after engage- 
ment. The man who lives to be discharged 
still retains his affection for the unit; wit- 
ness the numbers who travel thousands of 
miles to attend Legion reunions at Sidi- 
bel-Abbés. Men who are ruled by fear 
don’t charge into certain death for the 
glory of the Legion, neither do they or- 
ganize clubs of Legion veterans in coun- 
tries such as Germany, France’s hereditary 
enemy. 

How is it done? The author doesn’t 
tell us exactly, because he doesn’t know. 
But he does offer some hints. There is a 
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museum, for instance, at Sidi-bel-Abbés, 
the Legion’s home station, that is crammed 
with souvenirs of Legion actions. There 
is a newspaper, Kepi Blanc, that reminds 
the men of their great traditions. The 
noncoms, who work and act as noncoms, 
know the Legion’s traditions and drill them 
into the recruits. Officers ordinarily have 
little contact with their men, but in battle 
they lead and take their losses. When the 
officers do talk to the men, they tell them 
such things as: “Bravery is not enough. 
Everyone is brave out here. This must be 
done avec chic et avec gout. You are une 
troupe mysterieuse.” 

Legionnaires are of all types, but the 
proportion of highly educated men is 
rather high. George Fielding Eliot, in 
an article in the Infantry Journal, 1928, 
quoted in this book, indicates that most 
of the Legionnaires like soldiering, which 
might be one answer. Seven registered 
architects stepped forward from one com- 
pany when a barracks was to be designed; 
men like these would not be in the Legion 
unless they wanted to be. Men like these 
cannot be overwhelmed into self-sacrifice 
by cheap emotional appeals—but there must 
be something. And it is doubtful that the 
“something” can be worked out in our 
own army as long as our regiments have 
numbers instead of names, and as long 
as our officers and enlisted men alike may 
be members of three or four numbered 
regiments in three years.—A.s. 


SOLDIER OF GREAT PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


ALEXANDER OF TUNIS: A Biographical Portrait. 
By Norman Hillson. The British Book Center. 
252 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


Field Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis, 
Britain’s Minister of Defense, has so many 
titles and honors that it takes a full page 
of Mr. Hillson’s book merely to list them. 
American military opinion 
rates him as one of the greatest soldiers of 
our time, 

When General Eisenhower faced the 
problem of selecting the commander of the 
British forces for the Normandy invasion, 
he understood that either Alexander or 
Montgomery was available. “I expressed 
a preference for Alexander,” he says in 
his Crusade in Europe, “primarily because 
I had been closely associated with him and 
had developed for him an admiration and 
friendship which has grown with the years. 
I regarded Alexander as Britain’s outstand- 
ing soldier in the field of strategy.” 


professional 


General Bradley gives Alexander a simi- 
lar rating: “By nature, a restrained, self- 
effacing, and punctilious soldier, Alexander 
was quite content to leave curtain calls 
As a con- 
sequence he was soon eclipsed in fame 
by the bereted figure of Bernard Mont 
gomery. But while the latter had emerged 
as a symbol of Britain’s comeback in the 
war, it was Alexander who carried the top 
rating among Allied professionals who 
knew them both.” 

The publishers say that this is the first 
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to his subordinate commanders. 


book-length biography of Alexander. It 
is hardly satisfactory as an appraisal or 
even as a record of his military achieve- 
ments, but it does establish the versatility, 
competence, friendliness, and courage of 
the man. 

On the whole, though, American mili 
tary readers will find much in this book 
to give them a broader picture of Alex 
ander’s qualities both as a soldier and as 
a statesman. Again it seems to be proved 
that men who do some things extremely 
well can do many things well.—May. Gen. 


H. W. BuaKeLey. 


BETTER THAN SPILLANE 


THE SMOLDERING SEA. By U. 5S. Andersen. 
A. A. Wyn, Inc. 314 Pages; $3.50. 


It is said that the principal criticism by 
a certain high-ranking naval officer of The 
Caine Mutiny was that he couldn’t under- 
stand how one destroyer could collect 
aboard it in one cruise all the screwballs 
he had met in thirty years of naval service. 
My main criticism of The Smoldering 
Sea is somewhat the same—surely the law 
of averages would demand at least a pro- 
portion of normal people aboard a freighter. 

The Robin West had a skipper who 
was a cashiered naval commander, and 
who was as crazy as any inmate of Wash 
ington’s famed St. Elizabeth’s. Doig, the 
first mate, was a sadist right out of the 
psychology books. Rizzio, a seaman, was 
a huge simian-appearing coward. Wilton, 
the chief engineer, was a pathological al- 
coholic. Mason, the steward, was a queer 
of the limp-wrist variety. And so it goes, 
with the only normal people aboard, the 
bos’n and the ensign in command of the 
armed guard. 

Despite this unbelievable cast of char- 
acters, Mr. Andersen has written a very 
readable adventure story. The Robin West 
went to the Pacific in the early part of 
World War II, and what happened to her 
and her people offers the reader a breath 
less story of adventure. It isn’t literature, 
but it’s a welcome change of pace from 
detective stories or science fiction. It gets 
a bit gummy in spots, such as Doig using 
an axe to chop Wilton’s body away from 
the steering engine, but darned if I don’t 
prefer this charming little scene to some 


of Mickey Spillane’s.—a.s. 


AMPHIBIOUS COMMAND 


GENERALS AND ADMIRALS. By Captain John 
Creswell, R.N. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 192 Pages; Maps; Index; $4.00. 


Here is one of those rare pieces of mili 
tary history in which the very real schol- 
arship is kept firmly in the background 
where it does not interfere with the read 
ing and enjoyment of the book. 

Captain Creswell gives us a_ brief, 
pungent history of amphibious command, 
chiefly in British joint operations from the 
late 16th Century to the end of World 
War Il. This is a. great deal of ground Cor 
water) to cover in 192 pages, but Captain 
Creswell manages very well by sticking to 


his point and not wandering off into 
mazes of technical details of landing op 
erations. 

The purpose of the book, of course, is 
to illuminate from history the differences 
between two schools of thought on am- 
phibious command—that which favors joint 
command and that which favors unified 
command. Beginning with Queen Anne's 
War, the author takes examples from many 
British amphibious operations, including 
those of the Seven Years War, the Scheldt 
Expedition of 1809, the ill-starred Darda- 
nelles Campaign of 1915, the Narvik opera- 
tions of 1940, the invasion of Europe in 
World War II and the amphibious war in 
the Pacific. 

The general trend in these operations 
can be summed up in the author's words: 

“But, for the main business, each serv- 
ice must be under its own chief. Any 
other system was inconceivable. . At the 
end of the eighteenth century, and in- 
deed for more than two hundred years 
afterwards, no forecast would have seemed 
more improbable than that the day would 
come when an admiral would reply to a 
general: ‘Sir, His Majesty's Fleet is here 
to go wherever you may send it.’ The 
height of fantasy would have been reached 
if it had been added that this would be 
said by a British Admiral of the Fleet to 
an American General [Eisenhower].” 

Captain Creswell feels that in most 
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cases the joint command system will work 
better. He bases this conclusion on the 
premise that we may not always have a 
man of General Eisenhower's talents go- 
ing for us as Supreme Commander—a 
point that has considerable merit. 
However you may feel about the rela- 
tive merits of joint and unified command, 
you cannot help but profit from reading 
this excellent little book. Its author brings 
his history vividly alive and writes with 
commendable objectivity. One reading is 
not going to make you an expert in am- 
phibious war, but Generals and Admirals 
could very well be made required reading 
for future joint commanders and _ their 


staffs.—O.C.S. 


HISTORY OF OUR ECONOMY 
THE AMERICAN WAY. By Shepard 8B. Clough. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 1953. 246 

Pages; Tables; Bibliography; Index; $4.00. 

Many excellent books have recently 
analyzed the economic status of the United 
States, largely from the historical point of 
view. Some of the writers have been pes- 
simists who have tempered their gloom 
about the future with the suggestion that 
all may not be lost even with the ending 
of the American frontier and the waste of 
our natural resources. The optimists have 
nevertheless felt they must warn against 
complacency and against the assumption 
that we have tamed the business cycle. 
Shepard B. Clough, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Department of History at Colum- 
bia University, belongs to this group. 

Professor Clough has specialized in 
American economic history and in the 
broader study of the influence of economic 
development on past and present civiliza- 
tions. His lectures on American economic 
history at the Sorbonne, in Berlin, and at 
Italian universities, have been effective in- 
terpretations of the American way of life 
to these foreign audiences. His success as 
an ambassador of the American intellec- 
tuals has been noteworthy. This book is 
a measure of his achievement, for it is 
based on his lectures to foreign students 
about our economic life. 

According to Professor Clough, there is 
reason to believe that economic well-being 
has been largely responsible for the flower- 
ing of civilization. So he regards the unique 
economic status of our country today as 
a forerunner of great accomplishments in 
the phases of what we call civilization. He 
finds that our economic growth has de 
pended in large measure on the use we 
have made of our great natural resources, 
the wice distribution of purchasing power 
among most of our people, the research 
and development resulting in new products 
and new methods of production, and the 
use of standardization to reduce costs. Fi- 
nally our organization of industry, financial 
establishments, and distribution methods 
have all contributed to the success of our 
system. 

But our economy is not without serious 
threats to continued success. Our exces- 
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sive, wasteful exploitation of resources will 
be costly in the future. The business 
cycle is undoubtedly the result of our own 
excesses, and these it ought to be possible 
for us to remedy, though the proof of that 
lies in the future. Nor have we solved 
our problems of management and labor 
which can still turn into costly strikes. 
The American Way is a concise and 
instructive study of the principal aspects 
of our growth to our present economic 
stature. The chapters on industry, agricul- 
ture, transportation and trade, money and 
banking, and all the other elements of pro- 
duction and distribution are lucid and 
readable. There are useful notes, easily 
consulted tables and charts of economic 
data, and an excellent bibliography. The 
index is by no means exhaustive, but is 
reasonably satisfactory for the. average read- 
er. This book is useful as a closely but 
clearly reasoned, though not overly sim- 
plified, analysis of our American economy 
as it has evolved during the past century. 
—Bric. Gen. Donatp ARMSTRONG. 


FIRST-RATE LONGSTREET 
JAMES LONGSTREET. By D. B. Sanger and T. R. 

Hay. Louisiana State University Press, 1952. 

460 pages; Maps; Illustrated; Index; $6.50. 

James Longstreet has been bitterly criti- 
cized for his actions at Gettysburg—often 
blamed for Lee’s defeat there. That Lee 
and the Confederate Government at the 
time did not share this view is evident 
from the fact that Longstreet continued to 
serve as commander of the First Corps, 
and was later given an important inde- 
pendent command. This biography, which 
finds him superior in battle leadership and 
appreciation of tactical values to both Lee 
and Jackson, is the joint work of two au- 
thors. The late Colonel Sanger writes of 
his military career and Mr. T. R. Hay de- 
scribes his subsequent activities in politics 
and in the business of writing his memoirs. 

The great value of Colonel Sanger’s 
study of General Longstreet, the soldier, 
is his calmly judicious and objective atti- 
tude. When there are actions that merit 
adverse comment, Colonel Sanger is not 
inclined to whitewash his protagonist, 
whom he greatly admired. Colonel Sanger 
was a soldier himself, with an eye for ter- 
rain and tactics, and above all, with an 
understanding of logistical limitations. Too 
frequently the non-professional writer on 
military campaigns overlooks the facts of 
time and space, weather and supply, with 
consequent conclusions unfair to the mili- 
tary leaders whom they condemn. 

When Colonel Sanger died in 1947, his 
narrative had reached Appomattox. Mr. 
Thomas R. Hay, an equally competent biog- 
rapher in the field of Longstreet’s civilian 
career, completes the life of this soldier 
turned politician and writer. It is interest- 
ing to note that in November 1865 Long 
street called on General Grant, who had 
been an old friend of his, first at West 
Point and later on in the Army. Grant 
wrote a most generous plea to the Presi- 
dent for executive clemency, but President 
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Johnson told Longstreet, “There are three 
persons of the South who can never re 
ceive amnesty: Mr. Davis, General Lee, 
and yourself. You have given the Union 
cause too much trouble.” Later on, Long 
street was pardoned, and he then engaged, 
as a Republican, in a political career that 
was as controversial as many circumstances 
of his military career. 

In spite of a few errors of fact, such as 
Colonel Sanger’s reference to the distance 
from Chambersburg to Ewell’s position be- 
tween Carlisle and York, in the Gettysburg 
campaign, as 25 miles, when it was nearer 
50 miles (page 163), and his statement 
that Heth “met the advanced units of 
O. O. Howard’s 11th Corps” (page 166), 
instead of Reynolds’ First Corps, this biog 
raphy is a first-rate answer to much of the 
criticism levelled at General Longstreet. 
The book fills a need in providing an ade 
quate full-length biography of one of Lee’s 
most distinguished lieutenants.—Bric. 
Gen. Donatp ARMSTRONG. 


AUSTRALIA'S WAR 


TO BENGHAZI. By Gavin Long. Published by 
the Australian War Memorial; obtainable at 
Anglo Books, New York. 350 Pages; Index; 
Hlustrated. 25/. 

This volume of the ofhcial “Australia in 
the War of 1939-1945” series is the first 
of seven to cover the Army phase of Aus 
tralian participation in World War Il. It 
covers briefly the history of the Australian 
Army from 1919 to 1939, and then carries 
the story of the second Australian Imperial 
Force up to the end of the operations in 
Cyrenaica in early 1941. 

The book is of interest to Americans 
on two counts. Military historians will be 
interested to compare the volume with the 
products of our Office of Military His 
tory, both as to quality and content, and 
as described by the 
author who is also General Editor of the 
entire Australian project. Army ofhcers 
will find here a detailed account of the 
operations in the Middle East in 1940, a 
period which was overshadowed by later 


also as to method 


and more decisive operations. 

There is a marked indication of a de 
fensive attitude on the subject of the dis 
cipline of Australian troops in several 
places in this book and one footnote is 
perhaps worth quoting: “Pre-conceived 
convictions about the colonial were not 
confined to senior officers, and those young 
Australian ofhcers who came closely into 
contact with British units were at first 
puzzled and later irritated by the coolness 
with which officers of some British regi 
ments in Palestine received them. In an 
Australian mess it was considered obliga 
tory to make a stranger feel at home, yet 
there appeared to them to be a tendency 
on the part of some British officers to seek 
in the newcomers some proof of their ready 
made conviction that colonial officers were 
uncouth and their troops ill-disciplined. 
Longer acquaintance with British officers 
of this type showed that they were equally 
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cool to their fellow officers who offended 
against their accepted ideas of deportment 
and dress.”—May. Gen. H. W. BiakeLey 
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FROM 
DOWN UNDER 
I 
NIPPON 


The Story of Sixth Army 
In World War Il 


by 


General Walter Krueger 


No United States army in World War II had a more difficult mission than Sixth Army, and none performed 


its mission with more distinction and less publicity. From Down Under to Nippon is the history of Sixth 
Army's operations, written by its commander. The book, like the army, reflects the personality of its com- 
mander—it is sound, accurate and professional. It is not General Krueger's autobiography; it is his tribute to 
the men who served with him. 

You'll find this book a valuable addition to the history of World War II. Much of the material General 
Krueger gives you on the Philippines is in print nowhere else. You'll find, too, that From Down Under to 
Nippon is a very practical manual on joint operations. No other army in history mounted so many amphibious 
operations with such conspicuous success as did Sixth Army. You can see exactly how General Krueger used 
land, sea and air forces in such operations as Biak, Morotai, Admiralties, Wakde, Aitape, Hollandia, Cape 
Gloucester, Arawe and the Philippines. 

Here, then, is the history of an army as professional as any we had in World War II, an army at the thin 
end of the supply line, an army that performed miracles on order and did so without fanfare. If you served in 
Sixth Army you'll certainly want this book. If you did not, you'll sti// want it for what it can show you about 


joint Operations. 


From Down Under to Nippon includes sixty maps, sixteen pages of pictures and a complete index. 


$6.50 com BAY FORCES 
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A Manual for Commanders, 
Staff Officers 
and NCOs 


By MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER 
and 3 
MAJOR JOHN E. MURRAY 














Every commander, every staff officer, every NCO 
has to tangle with ADMINISTRATION at some point in 
his military career. When your turn comes, will you 
know what to do—how to do it? 


Major Chester and Major Murray, with nearly forty 
years’ experience between them in the battle of Army 
paperwork, have written this book for the man who 
has a particular problem in administration or is being 





assigned to administrative duty for the first time. 


ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES tells you exactly how to 
prepare and issue orders, directives, letters and other 
forms of Army publications. You'll find all the tricks of 
the trade clearly explained, and the pitfalls and booby 
traps plainly marked with clear instructions on how to 
avoid them. 


Every soldier will find valuable material here. The 
specialist will find that ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES, to- 
gether with Major Chester's TECHNIQUE FOR AD- 
JUTANTS, gives him a solid foundation of knowledge 


$3. oOo for better performance of his duties. 
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TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 


Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.50 
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